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THE NEW YORK STATE EXPERIMENT IN 
REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


CHARLES M. ARMSTRONG 


HE New York Library Association, 

in 1944, requested the Department 

of Education to have its Research 
Division make a complete study of li- 
brary service in the state. The study was 
completed in 1947 and fully reported in 
1949.' Among the recommendations of 
the study was a proposal that regional 
library service be given by the state. An 
experimental program was set up in 
three counties of which Watertown was 
the central city. The experiment was 
supported by an appropriation of 
$100,000.00 a year and provided for a 
careful research evaluation of the results. 
This article is a statement of the evalua- 
tion findings to date. A more comprehen- 
sive report is scheduled for the fall of 
1951. 

The survey of library services in the 
state showed that about one and one- 
half million people in the state lived in 
communities that had no public library 
service. Many more had such poor serv- 
ice that the public libraries were of little 
value to them. The most serious problems 
centered in the sparsely settled regions 

«Charles M. Armstrong and Others, Develop- 
ment of Library Services in New York State (Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Bull. 1376 [Sep- 
tember 15, 1949]) 


served by small libraries. The State Li- 
brary and the State Library Extension 
Division backed up the small libraries by 
loaning them books and providing some 
advisory services, but these services were 
too distant and too meager to offset the 
inefficiency of the small units. At the 
same time, the survey found that the 
small units had great value in their close- 
ness to the community and in the en- 
couragement they gave to local initiative 
and control. The particular scheme pro- 
posed for regional service was carefully 
designed to achieve the needed efficiency 
while leaving the small libraries inde- 
pendent. The goals set in the survey were 
as follows: 

1. All citizens of the state should be able to get 
easily as many books and other library ma 
terials as they will use. 

. All citizens of the state should be able to get 
answers to reasonable requests for informa- 
tion submitted through local libraries. 

. All children, both in and out of school, 
should be able to get well-selected library 
materials. 

. All citizens of the state should have the 
services of professionally trained librarians 
available as needed. 


For reasonable efficiency in achieving 
the goal of a good book stock, the survey 
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found that at least 20,000, and preferably 
more than 100,000, persons should be 
served by a single library unit. Similarly, 
the efficient purchase and cataloging of 
books required a minimum population of 
40,000, and preferably more than 
100,000, persons in a unit. However, the 
lending and direct public contact func- 
tion could be efficiently performed in a 
unit serving 5,000 persons or possibly 
even fewer, if these outlets were immedi- 
ately supported by the services of a 
larger unit. 

To achieve these somewhat conflicting 
goals of large units and local autonomy, 
the following division of responsibilities 
between the regional center, operated by 
the state, and the local libraries was sug- 
gested: 

1. The State should (a) purchase and 
supply all books except common refer- 
ence books and light fiction, (b) develop 
co-operation among the local libraries by 
organizing a union catalog and stimulat- 
ing interlibrary loans, and (c) provide 
professional leadership and advice to 
local librarians. 

2. Local communities should (a) pro- 
vide places for distribution of the mate- 
rials, (6) provide personnel to distribute 
them, and (c) purchase and supply those 
books not provided by the state, such as 
standard reference tools and light fiction 
desired by the patrons. 

An important feature of this division 
is that it permits the retention of local 
autonomy over local functions while 
making it possible for the state to achieve 
the benefits of large-scale operation, to 
equalize between com aunities, and to 
reduce the difficulties of introducing or 
improving services to the point where lo- 
cal initiative can be successful. 

The original plan called for dividing 
the state into fifteen regions. In order to 
discharge the state’s responsibilities as 
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described above, in each region a regional 
library service center was to be estab- 
lished and supported by the state. This 
center was to serve existing local libraries 
very much as a wholesaler supplies a 
retailer. Those services for which the 
state assumed responsibility were to be 
given free to the local libraries. Other 
services desired by the locality, that the 
center might be in a position to give 
efficiently but for which the state did not 
assume responsibility, might be supplied 
on acontract basis. The mechanisms sug- 
gested for discharging the local responsi- 
bilities, in addition to the local libraries, 
were county boards for library develop- 
ment (appointed by the county boards of 
supervisors) and a regional library de- 
velopment board (derived from the 
county boards for library development). 
These boards were to be responsible for 
the over-all county and regional develop- 
ment. This meant that they would be 
concerned with developing service both 
in the areas now served by local libraries 
and in the unserved areas. 

The Watertown region, in which the 
pilot service center was established, 
covers the counties of Jefferson, Lewis, 
and St. Lawrence in northern New York. 
The population in the area is about 
200,000, and there were almost fifty li- 
braries operating in the area when the 
center was started. Most of the libraries 
had been chartered as public libraries by 
the state. A few were less formally organ- 
ized. The largest city in the area was 
Watertown, with a population of 33,000. 
Ogdensburg, with 16,000, and Massena 
with 13,000, were the only other libraries 
serving more than 10,000 persons. Many 
of the libraries were very small, serving 
only a few hundred persons. There was 
relatively little interlibrary co-operation, 
although a considerable number of the 
libraries called on the State Library for 
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occasional loans of books requested by 
patrons. Representatives of the State 
Library Extension Division occasionally 
called on the libraries, but the lapse of 
time between visits—-many months or 
years—made the relation slight. 

Funds for the center were first avail- 
able April 1, 1948, and book deliveries 
from the center began in October of that 
vear. The volume oi books loaned 
reached substantial proportions in the 
spring of 1949. The following report 
deals with operations through June, 
1950. Thus there is slightly more than a 
year of real operating experience avail- 
able for study. 

At the time that the experiment 
started, a number of questions were 
recognized as requiring answers. Of 
these, the following can be tentatively 
answered at the present time: 

1. Are the communities supporting library 
service more adequately ? 

Are the personnel of the libraries improving 

services offered and making maximum use of 

resources available? 

\re library use and reading in general in- 

creasing? Is the kind of reading shifting? 

What proportion of the population uses the 

libraries 

Is the Regional Library 

efhcient organization? 

\re the libraries meeting the need for refer- 


Service Center an 


ence service in the area? 


ARE THE COMMUNITIES SUPPORTING LI- 
BRARY SERVICE MORE ADEQUATELY 
THAN BEFORE THE EXPERIMENT? 

There is evidence that local interest 
and support of libraries in the region 
have increased during this period. Sev- 
eral libraries have attended to repairs 
and redecorations that they had planned 
to do for years. Extra appropriations 
were necessary to finance most of these 
operations. 

New libraries. 
experiment, two 


Since the start of the 
new libraries have 


opened, and two central schools have 
undertaken public library service. The 
two new libraries are Mannsville, serv- 
ing a population of 348, and Brownville 

Glen Park, serving a population of 1,430. 
The starting of these two libraries was 
much easier with the backing of the re- 
gional center than it would have been 
without it. As can be seen from the fol- 
lowing data, the center books are the 
main factor of the circulation. During 
September, 1949, forinstance, Mannsville 
circulated 97 of its own books, 46 of its 
own magazines, and 234 books borrowed 
from the center. Brownville-Glen Park 
circulated 40 of its own books, 8 of its 
own magazines, and 126 books borrowed 
from the center. 

The two central schools undertaking 
public library service are the West Ley- 
den Central Rural School and the St. 
Lawrence Central School, at Winthrop, 
New York. Both schools started library 
operations in June, 1950, and the initial 
public response was favorable. Neither of 
these schools would have been able to 
start effective adult library service with- 
out the Regional Library Service Center, 
but in both cases there is strong local 
backing and enthusiasm. Also, in both 
cases the school authorities are welcom- 
ing the new responsibility and are plan- 
ning to make the reference resources of 
the school library available to the adults 
of the community. 

Total expenditures by libraries in the 
region are another indication of the level 
of support. From 1947 to 1949 expendi- 
tures increased 22 per cent. The corre- 


sponding increase for eight libraries in 
other parts of the state, selected as a con- 
trol group, was 13 per cent. Thus the 
support in the Watertown area increased 
at a rate 70 per cent greater than in the 
control area. 
County-wide service. 


According to the 
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plan, the responsibility for extending 
services to the unserved of the area in 
addition to improving existing library 
services lay with the local community 
(school district, village, town, or county), 
while the state was ready to offer profes- 
sional advice and encouragement and 
materials when the localities were pre- 
pared to receive them. It was believed 
that this extension should be planned 
on a county- or region-wide scale by the 
local boards described previously. 

During the first two years of the ex- 
periment there was limited local activity 
leading toward county-wide local service 
in the Watertown area. The county 
boards of supervisors gave the problems 
some attention, and local library leaders 
held some meetings. There was undoubt- 
edly considerable hesitation among the 
county supervisors in undertaking a co- 
operative program with the Regional Li- 
brary Service Center as long as the state 
assistance was on an experimental and, 
possibly, temporary basis. They may 
have been reluctant to form boards to 
make plans involving expenditure of local 
funds for projects which could not be car- 
ried through unless the state continued 
to operate the center. 

Effect of new library-aid law. The 
passage last winter_of a library-aid bill 
created increased interest at the local 
level. No plans have been completed as 
to the best way of co-ordinating the re- 
gional center experiment with the state- 
aid law, but all three counties have com- 
mittees of the county boards of super- 
visors and interested librarians and citi- 
zens working on the problem. Therefore, 
the problem of co-ordinating the new 
state-aid law with the regional center is 
a continuing phase of the experiment. 

Attitude of public toward library sup- 
port.--According to an opinion poll sur- 
vey conducted by Dr. Beyle, of Syracuse 
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University, in the summer of 19409, the 
people of this area believe that local tax 
support should be given to libraries and 
that cities and other more densely popu- 
lated areas must consider the rural hin- 
terland in their library programs. Thus 
there is public support for two main fea- 
tures of the regional center plan: first, 
that the local community should give 
some support to the library; second, that 
service to rural areas must be integrated 
with the central communities of the area. 
The poll also showed that the public was 
poorly informed concerning library serv- 
ices and library problems. Moreover, 
relatively few thought of turning to the 
library when in need of information. 
This has an important effect on financial 
support. 

The little knowledge of, or interest in, 
the libraries is closely related to the poor 
service that has been available in the 
area. Where service is properly integrated 
into community activities, a high per- 
centage of the residents of a community 
use it. For instance, the Beaver Falls li- 
brary, with a served population of 630, 
had 326 ditferent borrowers in the vear 
ending April 30, 1950. Thus the bor- 
than half the 

Beaver Falls 
is located near 


rowers comprised more 
served population. The 
library is very small but 
the center of the village 
in the community house, which is a cen- 
ter for basketball games, dancing, and 
bowling. 

The Chaumont library illustrates an 
above-average condition but one that Is 
more common than that at Beaver Falls. 
This library has good quarters near the 
center of town and is well cared for. 
However, it is not part of an active com- 
munity center and, apparently, is not so 
sensitive to the interests of all persons in 
the community as is the Beaver Falls 
library. The served population of the 


and is directly 
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Chaumont library is 534, and the num- 
ber of different individuals borrowing 
books was 152, or 28 per cent. It should 
be noted that the per capita circulation 
in Chaumont is very high (13). 

Of course, many areas in the three 
counties have no local library service at 
all, and the proportion of library users 
would drop close to zero in these areas. 
In the light of these figures the finding of 
the opinion poll that there was little 
knowledge or use of the library is not sur- 
prising. The evidence from Beaver Falls 
does show that a small library supported 
by the regional center can offer good 
enough service to attract a relatively 
large group of users. The integration of 
library service into other community 
activities may be a big factor in the suc- 
cess of the Beaver Falls library. With im- 
proved service, library use and willing- 
ness to finance library activities may be 
expected to increase. 

LIBRARIES 


OFFERED 
kKE- 


PERSONNEL OF THE 
IMPROVING THE SERVICES 
AND MAKING MAXIMUM USE OF 
SOURCES AVAILABLE? 


ARE THE 


A marked appearance of improved 
morale among librarians and trustees was 
noticeable in the second annual visits to 
the libraries, made by the research staff. 
A variety of factors had apparently pro- 
duced this result. Several meetings had 
been held by the center staff to make the 
librarians acquainted with the over-all 
program. These meetings had also made 
possible an interchange of ideas and ap- 
parently had been very stimulating. 
Talks had been given to trustee and lay 
groups. A monthly news sheet from the 
center had kept the librarians informed 
of progress and, incidentally, by publish- 
ing circulation figures and improvements 
made in various libraries, had stirred up 
a kind of friendly rivalry among them. 


One factor that has turned out to be a 
good morale builder is the weekly visit 
by the driver of the truck. This personal 
contact with someone coming from the 
center who has a general knowledge of 
what books are in stock and has contact 
with the other libraries has given a sense 
of unity within the region. Another im- 
portant help has been the advisory serv- 
ices on weeding, cataloging, book selec- 
tion, and the making of exhibits. The 
better appearance of the libraries and 
the increased efficiency that have re- 
sulted from these visits have given the 
librarians an incentive to continue to 
improve and extend services. What has 
happened, in effect, has been a highly 
successful in-service training program. 
Variations among libraries.-Some of 
the librarians have been more alert and 
successful than have others. For in- 
stance, the amount of publicity under- 
taken by the librarians has varied from 
place to place. In the smallest communi- 
ties with libraries (about half the fifty 
libraries) there are no local newspapers. 
Publicity for these libraries must depend 
to a great extent on the enthusiasm and 
word-of-mouth advertising of the librar- 
ian (or volunteers) at grange or club or 
social gatherings, although a weekly 
radio program has helped. The librarian 
at one small library, for instance, was 
able, through a talk at such a gathering 
and personal contacts, to stimulate li- 
brary use by a man interested in refrig- 
eration problems of a technical nature 
and by his son who was interested in 
similar technical problems of radar, tele- 
vision, and the like. Their previous ex- 
perience with small local libraries had 
led them to believe that materials on 
their level of interest were unavailable 
from this source. Now, however, the li- 
brary, by using the center, was able to 
provide them with a great deal of inter- 
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esting current material. The librarian in 
this case, unlike some of her colleagues, 
had realized the extent of her resources 
and had publicized them. In places where 
there are newspapers the librarians have 
used them to publish lists of new books 
and some center news. 

Nearly half the libraries did special 
weeding or cataloging during the year, 
mostly with the help of the center staff. 
In many cases where extensive redeco- 
rating was done, the librarian took the 
occasion to revise the shelving, catalog- 
ing, and general arrangement of the 
library. 

Selecting books from the center list 
remained a problem for a few of the li- 
brarians who were not sufficiently trained 
to know how to review the new books. 
Through the advisory visits of the center 
staff this problem was receiving atten- 
tion. 

Attitude of librarians to the center. 
When the libraries were visited by the 
research staff, in the fall of 1949, about 
85 per cent of the librarians were em- 
phatic in their approval of the regional 
plan. Of the other 15 per cent, some were 
late in joining and were unwilling to com- 
mit themselves until they had tried the 
service longer, and a few were indifferent. 

The opinions of the trustees and li- 
brarians was explored in the spring of 
1950 by a questionnaire to which sixty- 
four trustees (20 per cent) and thirty- 
nine librarians (72 per cent) responded. 
All the respondents listed specific im- 
provements in their libraries since the 
center had started. The most common 
improvements mentioned were larger 
and better book stock and increased cir- 
culation. But 25 per cent of the trustees 
and 18 per cent of the librarians men- 
tioned building improvements, and 19 
per cent of the trustees and 13 per cent 
of the librarians mentioned improved li- 


brary organization. This indicates that 
an unusual amount of local improve- 
ments are under way. 


ARE LIBRARY USE AND READING IN GEN- 
ERAL INCREASING? IS THE KIND OF 
READING SHIFTING? 


Table 1 summarizes by quarters the 
percentage changes in books circulated 


in the Watertown region in 1949-50 as 
against corresponding figures for 1948. 

Table 2 compares these increases with 
the increases in New York State as a 
whole, outside the Watertown region, 
and with the increases in a group of li- 
braries selected at the beginning of the 
experiment for comparability with li- 
braries in the Watertown region. 

Variation by size of library._-The ef- 
fect of the regional center on different 
kinds of libraries varied greatly. The 
small libraries, as a group, gained tre- 
mendously in circulation (almost 100 per 
cent), while the larger libraries showed 
only moderate changes. Almost all the 
libraries with under 5,000 circulation had 
increases, except those that had unusual 
operating conditions (like Norfolk and 
Port Leyden, where for short periods the 
libraries almost ceased to function). In 
the next larger group (5,000-14,999) the 
gain was more moderate. No libraries in 
this group had increases of 100 per cent, 
and very few had increases of more than 
50 per cent. Many showed only slight 
gains. These libraries were large enough 
to give a significant service before the 
center began operating, and the per- 
centage increases have, therefore, been 
smaller. In a number of these libraries 
small increases seem to be related to cor- 
respondingly small use of the regional 
center. 

There were only five libraries in the 
15,000-49,999 circulation group. One of 
these had an increase of more than 30 
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per cent from 1948 to 1949, and one 
other gained almost as much. A third in- 
creased its circulation about 15 per cent, 
and the remaining two showed decreases. 
All the libraries in this group had been 
giving good service before the center 
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center, and these accounted for 826 loans 
in that one month. In other words, these 
books averaged more than 2 loans per 
month. The 144 biographies from the 
center circulated 189 times in the month. 
Apparently, Watertown is on the way to 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN TOTAL CIRCULATION * IN 1949 AND 1950 OVER 
CORRESPON DING PERIODS OF 1948, WATERTOWN REGION 


Linraribst GROUPED BY 


Totat Circulation Jan., 
Feb., 


March 


Fewer than 
5,000 
15,000 
50,000 
100,000 
town)ft 


5,000 + 34 
14,909 + 
49,0990 3 
gO0 .909 7 & 
over Water 


15 


or 


Total 


* Book cire 


+ Data from thirty-five libraries 


tation 


t Watertown did not 


nter early in 1949 or in the last quarter of 1948 


started operations, and the two that had 
decreases had already attained high cir- 
culations of g and 12 per capita, re- 
spectively. 

Of the three libraries in the 50,000 
99,999 circulation group, two showed 


sizable increases, and the third held 
about even. The latter, however, had 
had a high per capita circulation (12) be- 
fore the center began operating. 

The only library with over 100,000 cir- 
culation, in Watertown, was very slow 
in using center books. In spite of the fact 
that per capita circulation had been very 
low (4), the effect of the center was 
slight. Recently, this library has been 
taking one copy of every book purchased 
by the center, and the center books have 
been circulating rapidly. At the end of 
June the Watertown library had in its 
possession 384 books of fiction from the 


July, 
Aug., 


Sept 


Jan . 
Feb., 
March 


+96 +104 
+44 3 + 39 
+22 a - 37 
+23 T 14 


+ 8 = b + 8 


+ 27 + 22 oo 


only; does not include magazines or other nonbook material 


utilize the center until the last quarter of 1949. The other libraries started utilizing the 


showing substantial benefits from the 
center. 

Total circulation in the area as a whole 
is still far below the levels established in 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN TOTAI 
CIRCULATION IN 1949 OVER 1948 
Watertown region* +14 
Selected libraries (control group) — 2 
New York Statet (outside 
Watertown region) + 4 


* Thirty-five libraries on which full data were 


available 
t Includes 


magazine circulation 
areas with a history of good library serv- 
ice. Per capita circulation in the region 
is almost 5 for the population actually 
served, as compared to 12 for some of the 
better libraries in the area. 

Conclusions from data on total circula- 
tion. There are several significant facts 
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that can be derived from the data on 

total circulation by libraries: 

1. There is great variation from library to li- 
brary in the effectiveness of use of the re- 
gional center. 

. Where the center has been effectively used, 
there generally has been a marked increase in 
circulation 
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The character of reading. The char- 
acter of the reading is as important as 
the quantity. Much library circulation 
consists of fiction, but a considerable 
part is nonfiction. The changes in the 
kind of reading done are indicated in the 
following data. 


rABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN CIRCULATION * (BY TYPE) IN 1949 AND 1950 
OVER CORRESPON DING PERIODS OF 1948, WATERTOWN REGION 


July, 
August, 
eptember 


‘Libraries with less than 
circulation: 

Adult fiction 

Adult nontiction 


Juvenile 


15,000 


Total books 


Libraries with 15,000 but less| 
than 100,000 circulation 
Adult fiction 
Adult nonfiction 
Juvenile 


Total box ks 


Libraries with 100,000 or more 
circulation (Wateriown): 
Adult fiction 

Adult nontiction 

Juvenile 


Total books 


* Book 


3. The percentage in circulation is greatest in 

the the center 
assistance is most necessary. 
The over-all circulation can probably be 
raised substantially above present figures as 
the local librarians are educated and stimu- 
lated to use the center more effectively. If all 
libraries in the area were brought to the level 
of the more efficient libraries, the increase in 
circulation would be large (probably about 
50 per cent, as compared to the 23 per cent 
shown in Table 1) 


smallest libraries, where 


October, January, 
February 


March 


November, 


December 


nes or other nonbook materials 


As can be seen from Table 3, the great 
percentage increases occurred in adult 
nonfiction and in juvenile books. In the 
smaller libraries the circulation of adult 
nonfiction has more than doubled since 
the center began operating. Juvenile cir- 
culation for these libraries increased by 
more than so per cent. Percentage in- 
creases in nonfiction and juvenile circu- 
lation for the larger libraries, although 
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not so great, were still very substantial. 
The increases in fiction were much 
smaller, and in some cases there were 
decreases. Evidently, the effect of the 
center is to increase the more significant 
reading and te leave adult fiction rela- 
tively unchanged, except in the small 
libraries. 

Books local libraries buy. 
librarians are concerned over the empha- 
sis of the center on the better-grade 
books. Many library borrowers are seck- 
ing ‘escape’ fiction, and the local li 
braries are hard pressed to meet these 
demands. Even though demand would 
justify purchase, the state regulations 
have not encouraged the buying of this 
kind of material just for the purpose of 
increasing circulation. 

On the other hand, the small local li- 
braries cannot afiord to buy many oi the 
best books. Last fall the research staff 
checked the results in ten local libraries 


Some local 


of purchases from the list of ‘Fiity 


Notable Books of 1948.’ Of the ten 
libraries sampled, only Massena’ was 
large enough to warrant their purchase. 
Of the other nine libraries, two had pur- 
chased none of the books on the list, two 
had purchased one book, and the others 
had purchased two, three, four, five, and 
six, respectively. In these libraries all the 
books purchased were on the shelves; ap- 
parently they had been read by most of 
the interested library patrons and were 
no longer in demand by anyone. Three of 
these books (which cost about $2.00 or 
$2.50 plus $1.50 or $2.00 for processing, 
making a total cost to the library of about 
$4.00) had not circulated at all. An addi- 
tional fifteen books had a turnover of less 
than ten times, making the cost per time 
used greater than 40 cents per book. 

Massena had purchased twenty-nine of the 


books, of which eleven were out. Of those in, about 
half had circulated more than ten times. 


Only Lockridge’s Raintree County, which 
was found in three of the libraries, had a 
consistently higher circulation of 14, 16, 
and 28, respectively. Among the books 
purchased by several libraries were 
Churchill’s Gathering Storm,  Eisen- 
hower's Crusade in Europe, Lomax’ Folk 
Song: U.S.A., Sherwood’'s Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, Stewart’s Fire, and Wilder’s 
Ides of March. Books of this type, when 
purchased by the center, can be shifted 
from library to library so that their cir- 
culation justifies their purchase. 

Range of subjects covered in nonfiction 
books. E-vidence of the range of nonfic- 
tion interests, even in small communities, 
when the material is available, is shown 
in Table 4. The limitations of the local 
book stock in meeting these interests are 
also noticeable. By means of the shifting 
center stock, however, many varied 
tastes can be served economically. 

Motion-picture films-—The regional 
center has made available, in addition to 
this book material, a stock of 142 motion- 
picture films (up to July, 1950). During 
the first six months of 1950, there was a 
film circulation of 736 through the local 
libraries to a total audience of 47,088, or 
an average of approximately 64 persons 
per film circulated. This is an increas- 
ingly popular service, filling a need that 
has been felt by many local clubs and 
schools. The local librarians echoed their 
enthusiasm. 

Purchase of reference books. Yhe pos- 
sibilities for obtaining answers to refer- 
ence questions have increased 
through the advisory services to the local 
librarians and through the stock of cen- 
ter books. A few of the libraries have 
been replenishing their basic reference 
books. Seven of them have either bought 
or are buying new atlases since 1948, a 
few have bought new encyclopedias, and 
a very few have bought new dictionaries 


been 
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and other reference books. In some of 
the small libraries, the librarians re- 
marked that even when they had pur- 
chased a new World Almanac, for in- 
stance, no one ever asked for it or 


thought of using it. The evidence seems 
to indicate that reference use of the li- 
brary develops slowly, that the public 
must be educated in it, and that mate- 
rial must be available for a considerable 
period before one can expect much use. 
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ble that more or different outlets would 
change reading habits. This is a general 
library problem which has been widely 
recognized. 

Reasonable circulation goals.—-The 
facts presented in connection with the 
opinion poll on the proportion of the peo- 
ple using the libraries show that only a 
small proportion of the people turn to 
the library when they need information. 
However, the evidence reported from 


TABLE 4 


LOCAL AND REGIONAL CIRCULATION IN SELECTED LIBRARIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1949 


ApAMS CENTER 
Pop. 714) Pop 
Book 


CLASSIFICATION 


General works 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Social sciences 
Language 
Science 

Useful arts 
Fine arts 
Literature 
History 
Travel 
Biography 


wWwhWwRNK WN 


Ww ge ww 


tN 


Total 


Availability of books to all people.—-The 
problem of making books easily accessi- 
ble to all the people, even in areas served 
by libraries, is emphasized by the fact 
that in thirty-five libraries in the region 
nearly 75 per cent of the registered bor- 
rowers live within a mile of their library. 
Whether this is because the population is 
concentrated around the libraries is not 
known at this time. It appears, however, 
that the availability of library service is 
not uniform even within the legally 
served areas. This raises questions con- 
cerning the adequacy in number and lo- 
cation of the existing outlets. It is possi- 


BELLEVILLE 


HENDERSON 
Pop 


CONSTABLEVILLE 


600) (Pop. 348) 1,163) 


Beaver Falls furnishes a good example 
that the potential library use is high. If 
the use of the library could be shifted 
from the general 10-20 per cent indicated 
by the opinion poll to 50 per cent, as 
has developed in Beaver Falls, it would 
represent a very important force in the 
maintenance and development of an in- 
formed citizenry. 

The per capita circulation figures of 
the libraries in the region support the 
view that a large increase in circulation 
is possible. The average per capita circu- 
lation for the libraries of the region is 
below 5, and yet some libraries, such as 
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Alexandria Bay and Canton, have per 
capita circulations of as high as 12. If the 
average library could move even half- 
way to the level of these two libraries, it 
would result in an approximately 50 per 
cent increase in circulation. 

One reason for the relatively modest 
increases in library use in many places 
may be the slowness with which the pub- 
lic reacts to new library facilities. When 
the center books were placed in the 
larger libraries, many people who may 
ultimately use them extensively were not 
aware that the character of their library 
had changed. Without a big advertising 
campaign, changes may not show their 
full effect for years. This is an important 
reason for continuing the center experi- 
ment over a long period. 


IS THE REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE CEN- 
rER AN EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION? 


The fine working relationships estab- 


lished between the center staff and the 
local librarians have demonstrated the 
administrative feasibility of dividing re- 
sponsibilities between the state and local 
communities. Co-operation and unity of 
purpose have been advanced through a 
news letter, advisory visits, and meet- 
ings. There is no evidence that local li- 
brarians have felt that the state is dic- 
tating to them. Comments of the librari- 
ans, both in their annual reports to the 
Division of Library Extension and in re- 
marks to the research staff at the time of 
the field visits, showed their satisfaction 
with the relationship. The response of 
the trustees to a questionnaire sent out 
in the spring of 1950 also indicates that 
relationships between the center and the 
local libraries are very good. 

Since January 17, 1949, books have 
been delivered one day a week at each 
library. Deliveries have been prompt 
and satisfactory. 


Selecting books —One of the major 
problems has been the selection of books. 
According to the plan, the center was to 
supply the local libraries just as a whole- 
saler would supply a retailer. This meant 
that the center staff had some of the same 
problems as the merchant who must 
guess what public demand will be and be 
prepared to meet it. In the beginning, the 
staff was forced to order blindly without 
an adequate knowledge of readers’ in- 
terests. However, records kept on the 
circulation of books bought to date will 
make selection easier in succeeding years. 
To facilitate the ordering by the local 
libraries of books from the center, ac- 
quisition lists were published each week, 
which librarians were asked to check and 
return to the regional center to indicate 
books that they wanted. Requests were 
filled from stock on hand, or additional 
copies were ordered if this was war- 
ranted. In this way, the attention of the 
local librarians was called to the new 
books, and there was no delay in filling 
requests that could be met within the 
book-buying policy of the center. This 
arrangement has apparently proved 
satisfactory. In fact, since the center 
orders prior to publication, many of the 
libraries are getting the new books 
faster than they formerly did, when they 
ordered once or twice a year. By the end 
of June, 1950, the regional center had 
processed 29,843 center books, of which 
24,759 were in the local libraries at that 
time. The 29,843 books represented 
3,636 different titles. The number of 
titles ordered was lower than the esti- 
mated number in the plan. On the other 
hand, the number of copies of individual 
titles ordered was somewhat higher than 
anticipated. 

Use of the books.—I\t was also essential 
to the efficiency of the plan that the 
books which were selected should receive 
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enough use to wear them out. This meant 
that they should not remain in any one 
library after the demand for them there 
was exhausted. By July, 1950, the move- 
ment of books back to the center was in 
substantial volume. During that month, 
1,142 books came back, as against 1,894 
books that were sent to the libraries. This 
indicates that the libraries will return 
books after demand ceases. The return 
flow of books does not seem to be so 
prompt as the original plans assumed, 
however, and attention should be di- 
rected toward developing techniques of 
shifting new books more promptly. Rec- 
ords of the number and types of books 
loaned to each library have been kept. 
These regional center books in each li- 
brary could be compared to the circula- 
tion of center books to determine the 
amount of use the books are receiving. 
The larger libraries will have enough use 
to wear out many types of books. In 
Ogdensburg, for example, fiction was 
still circulating at a good rate, even 
though few fiction books had been re- 
turned, whereas nontiction books were 
apparently being held beyond the point 
of frequent use. If these books had al- 
ready been in the smaller libraries to 
satisfy their needs, then the Ogdensburg 
library would have been as good as any 
place for the books, but there is no indi- 
cation that this was so. The situation is 
even worse in some small libraries. For 
instance, in one small town relatively 
few tiction books have been returned, 
even though the rate of circulation has 
dropped sharply, and the situation is 
equally unsatisfactory for nonfiction. 
The total number of regional center 
books held by this library does not seem 
excessive, but the books are not being 
shifted rapidly enough to give the citi- 
zens the variety of reading envisaged in 
the plan. This lack of fluidity in the book 
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stock may be one reason why circula- 
tion in the area seems to be stabilized 
rather than continuing its strong upward 
trend. 

The techniques of book buying and 
book management are quite different in a 
regional center from what they are in an 
individual library. Therefore, the staff is 
having to develop techniques as the 
needs arise. The crucial problem of book 
management is only beginning to develop 
now, and, unless the experiment is ex- 
tended beyond three years, there will not 
be enough time to find out whether the 
ideas now being put into operation can 
be successful. 

The problem of book management 
from the center point of view is inter- 
related with the problem of local library 
policies. The essence of the center plan 
is to have local librarians independent. 
As a result, changes in policy at the local 
level come slowly, and much in-service 
education of local librarians is necessary 
to make the center achieve maximum 
efficiency. The progress of in-service 
education has been so great in the last 
year that the research staff believes that 
adequate improvement can be achieved 
by educational methods. In other words, 
the relationship between the center and 
local libraries is workable but requires 
time to develop important policy 
changes. 

Cataloging problems.—Cataloging and 
processing have also proved to be prob- 
lems. To make the flow of books easy in 
the small libraries, it has been necessary 
to simplify the cataloging procedure. 
Only shelf-list cards have been sent with 
the books. This procedure has been satis- 
factory for the smaller libraries, but at 
least eight of the larger libraries have 
indicated a need for subject, title, and 
author catalog cards. These libraries are 
large enough to warrant their keeping 
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the books for a long time, and some plan 
is needed to make cataloging possible 
for them. 

According to the plan, a union catalog 
listing most of the books in the region 
would be kept by the regional center. To 
make a complete catalog of this type is a 
time-consuming and expensive process. 
Therefore, as a start, the center has cata- 
loged only the books that it has pur- 
chased, plus books bought by the local 
libraries and processed by the center as a 
service to them. 

Costs per unit of work done in the cen- 
ter. —The costs per volume for processing 
the books at the regional center, for the 
fiscal year of 1949-50, were approxi- 
mately as shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. Thus it cost approximately 
$0.61 


0.22 
0.92 


Selecting and ordering 
Receiving and auditing 
Processing 


$1.75 


Total per volume 


$1.75 to decide to buy a particular book 
and to prepare it for lending. This is 
higher than an estimated cost of $1.32 
for these operations in the original plan. 
Costs have increased materially since the 
plan was prepared in 1946-47; further- 
more, the $1.75 includes the use of pro- 
tective plastic covers that largely elimi- 
nate the need for rebinding. 

The cost of lending books to the local 
libraries averaged $0.33 for the fiscal 
year 1949-50. This amounts to about 15 
per cent of the cost of a book and is not 
too far from the difference in the dis- 
count obtainable by a small library pur- 
chasing a book and a large purchaser like 
the center. Of course, there is the added 
saving of using the same book for more 
than one library. The cost of loaning the 
books to the large libraries is much less 
than to the small ones. Much of the cost 
is transportation, and this cost is almost 


the same whether ten books or a hundred 
are delivered to a library. As more books 
are purchased and more books loaned to 
libraries, this item will tend to decrease, 
because the trucks make the same trips 
irrespective of the number of books 
handled. 

Cost per book loaned to individuals.—\n 
addition to considering the unit costs for 
center operations, we may consider the 
total combined cost to the center and 
local library of circulating an item, book, 
or magazine to an individual borrower. 
This total consists of the local library 
cost of circulating a book or magazine 
plus the cost incurred by the regional 
center. The current cost for the local 
library is estimated at 14 cents and for 
the regional center at 11 cents, making 
the total cost 25 cents. This cost is about 
the same as that in many city libraries, 
although some apparently give an 
equivalent service for somewhat lower 
unit costs. 

Problems of cutting unit cost.--There 
are, undoubtedly, further economies that 
can be worked out to reduce costs with- 
out impairing service. A review of the 
time studies reported in the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry showed marked variation 
from library to library in the time re- 
quired for various operations. This in- 
dicated that some libraries are finding it 
possible to pare costs considerably. One 
of the economies planned for the regional 
center, the use of inexpensive space, has 
proved satisfactory. The center is housed 
in an inexpensive former garage. Unit 
costs can also be reduced by an increase 
in the units of service given to the public. 
An increase in circulation tends to reduce 
the cost per item circulated, because 
much of library cost is overhead and re- 
mains approximately constant as volume 
increases. This is one of the important 
reasons why library service has a definite 
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minimum support that is essential for 
efficient operation. A reduction below 
this minimum cuts circulation and other 
services to the public more rapidly than 
it cuts costs, and unit mount 
rapidly. There are indications that the 
minimum level of library support for 
true efficiency is above $1.50 per capita. 
The original plan estimated the desirable 
minimum support at $1.50, and the price 
level has gone up by one-third since the 
plan was inaugurated. Present support in 
the Watertown region, including the re- 
gional center, is approximately $1.17, so 
that an increase in support would prob- 
ably cut these unit costs. Another way 
to increase circulation is to improve the 
management of the books already in the 
libraries. There are indications that im- 
proved utilization of the existing book 
stock might cut unit costs considerably. 
Thus, while the unit costs seem high, 
they are not seriously out of line with 
costs in other libraries, and there are 
ways of improving operations and de- 
creasing the unit costs. 

Size of area.—At the time the regions 
were outlined, it was felt that a popula- 
tion of 200,000 and a fifty-mile limit for 
the library farthest from the center 
would make an effective library unit. The 
experience of the regional staff has 
pointed to the correctness of this sup- 
position. The Watertown region has a 
population of approximately 200,000, a 
size which has proved about right, but 
the longest travel distance is about 
ninety miles, which is too great a dis- 
tance to be handled easily. 


costs 


ARE THE LIBRARIES MEETING THE NEED 
FOR REFERENCE SERVICE IN THE AREA? 

One of the functions expected of the 
regional center in the original plan was 
assistance to the local librarians in de- 
veloping reference service. Some prog- 
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ress has been made along these lines, but 
the availability of key reference material 
is spotty, and the center has not had 
sufficient staff to meet all reasonable re- 
quests. Reference service, to be fully 
effective, must be dependable, i.e., who- 
ever goes to the library for information 
must get it, if his request is reasonable. 
To provide such service, the regional 
center would need to refer all requests 
that could not be met in the region to 
the State Library and receive a prompt 
and satisfactory response from it. The 
research staff has received the impres- 
sion that, even if the center should under- 
take the responsibility of providing de- 
pendable reference service, the State 
Library would be unable to support the 
center adequately. 

Steps are now under way to strengthen 
the book stock of the Watertown library 
and make it a more dependable reference 
center for the region. This will help in 
meeting the problem, but the reference 
service is not developing as fully as was 
envisaged in the plan. 

SUMMARY 

The answers to the five questions 
listed at the beginning of this review are 
as follows: 

1. Financial support 
more rapidly in this area than in other 
similar communities selected as a control 
group. There is local interest in the ex- 
tension of library service to unserved 
areas. 

2. Library personnel are improving 
the services offered. In-service training 
has increased, the morale of the public 
librarians has risen, and a sense of re- 
gional unity has developed among them. 
There is still a great deal more to be 
done, however, before they will be mak- 
ing maximum use of the resources avail- 
able. 


is increasing 
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3. Library use has increased much 
more rapidly in the Watertown region 
than in the control area. The increase in 
library use has been largely in the bor- 
rowing of adult nonfiction and juvenile 
books. Thus the character of reading ap- 
pears to have shifted toward the more 


serious books for adults and toward 


greater diversity in the types of books 


read. 

The proportion of the people using the 
libraries is small in most communities in 
the Watertown area, but in some com- 
munities as many as half the residents 


> 


have borrowed books within a single year. 

4. Unit costs for the library operations 
performed are about the same as those in 
the average city library, but considerable 
reduction appears to be possible as opera- 
tions are brought into line with more 
efficient practices. Books have been de 
livered promptly to the libraries request- 
ing them. 

5. Relatively little progress has been 
made in providing reference service. At- 
tention has been centered on circulation, 
but reference service will receive more 
attention in the future. 








HISTORY OF THE MEASUREMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


T WOULD be difficult to criticize tech- 
niques for the measurement of pub- 
lic library services and offer sugges- 

tions for their improvement without 
some knowledge of what has been done 
in this field in the past, especially dur- 
ing the last hundred years. Until com- 
paratively recently, conceptions of meas- 
urement have been so crude, objectives 
and purposes so poorly defined, that 
many a figure reported in the past has 
been of questionable value. Yet the his- 
tory of the measurement of public library 
service is by no means irrelevant to this 
study, for not a few of our libraries, 
particularly in the smaller administrative 
units, are still in a statistical dark age. 

The crudity of early measurement is 
well illustrated by the fact that relative- 
ly few statistics, except those on the 
holdings of libraries, were considered 
pertinent prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The fantastic variations in the 
various estimates given for the holdings 
of ancient, medieval, and Renaissance 
libraries hardly encourage us to put much 
faith in figures reported before the seven- 
teenth century. rom this time up to the 
nineteenth century there are occasional 
spotty records showing such details as 
the appropriations for the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and even the number of read- 
ers who used the Bodleian. 

In the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was considerable interest in 
comparing the holdings of European li- 
braries, and this risky business inspired 
such compilers as F. A. Ebert, Adrien 
Balbi, L. A. C. Hesse, and Edward 
k:dwards to use a good deal more caution 


in dealing with figures on library holdings 
than had their predecessors in previous 
centuries. Perhaps the most successful 
of all these early attempts to compile 
universal tables of library statistics is 
Edward Edwards’ A Statistical View of 
the Principal Public Libraries of Europe 
and America (1849). Toward the end of 
the nineteenth century, however, li- 
brarians began to realize that a mere nu- 
merical analysis of a library’s holdings 
was insufficient. Other statistical cate- 
gories, other aspects of a library’s work, 
not only are of equal importance but 
also frequently elucidate otherwise mean- 
ingless figures on holdings. Scholars were 
no longer content to be told that one 
library was larger than another; they also 
wanted to know something about its col- 
lections and service programs. 

The development of systems for main- 
taining and reporting library statistics 
must be traced through individual coun- 
tries. Up until World War II the sta- 
tistical records published by librarians 
in German-speaking countries were fuller 
than those of any other nation, with the 
exception of the United States." As early 
as 1820 the University of Géttingen 
library was maintaining fairly reliable 
circulation records, but the first note- 
worthy work on German library sta- 
tistics was Julius Petzholdt’s Adressbuch 
deutscher Bibliotheken (1844). As_ its 
name implies, this pioneer work is 

* Georg Leyh, “Statistik,” in Fritz Milkau and 
Georg Leyh (eds.), Handbuch der Bibliothekswissen 
schaft (3 vols.; Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1931 
40), II, 566-80; and Paul Gehring, ‘Die Biblio 
theksstatistik in Deutschland,” Allgemeines sta- 
tistisches Archiv, XVII (1927), 71-121 
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basically a directory, although it does 
have fairly accurate figures on the hold- 
ings of the larger libraries and occasional 
information relative to staff and appro- 
priations for acquisitions. Petzholdt at- 
tempted, both at that time and, with 
somewhat greater success, later, to secure 
some data on use, mainly in terms of the 
number of readers in a single year and 
the number of books lent. At about the 
same time G. H. Pertz of the Prussian 
Royal Library (now Offentliche wissen- 
schaftliche Bibliothek) collected and 
published detailed statistics on holdings, 
loans, and number of readers.? Another 
significant report was that of August 
Wilmanns on the University of Géttin- 
gen library, giving detailed data on 
acquisitions, holdings, and use.’ Other 
university libraries published statistical 
data in the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, but there was no systematic col- 
lection of data, and, significantly, report- 
ing libraries were almost exclusively 
those of universities. Published annual 
reports also became more frequent, par- 
ticularly in Prussia. 

In 1893 Paul Schwenke published his 
significant Adressbuch, the first one since 
the 1875 edition of Petzholdt. He had 
solicited data on holdings, appropria- 
tions, number of employees, and hours, 
but he asked for nothing on library use. 
It was conceived on the same scale as the 
American Library Directory, but, un- 
fortunately, it has enjoyed only the one 
edition. Schwenke then turned his ener- 

“Uber die Kinigliche offentliche Bibliothek zu 
Berlin und deren Bereicherungen seit den letzten 
fiinf Jahren,” Serapeum, XII (1852), 3-11, 17-24; 
from the Kinigliche preussische Staats-Anzeiger, No. 
124 (1851); also reprinted by Decker in Berlin as a 
separate publication 

3“Mittheilungen tiber die Universitats-Biblio- 
thek [zu Géttingen] aus den Jahren 1876-1879,” 
Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften und der G.-A. Universitat zu Géttin- 
gen, 1880, pp. 641-54. 


gies to promoting the Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Bibliotheken, the first issue of 
which appeared in 1902, with nineteen 
libraries submitting reports. Within a 
very few years, however, virtually all 
major German libraries were contribut- 
ing to the Jahrbuch, and the categories 
reported were expanded and refined. By 
the end of the 1930’s this annual pub- 
lication was reporting detailed data on 
acquisitions (divided by subject field), 
percentage of teachers and students from 
each faculty who used the library, aver- 
age daily number of readers, total num- 
ber of readers, the number of actual 
borrowers, and other pertinent factors. 
Although municipal libraries are in- 
cluded in the Jahrbuch, these institutions 
are rarely popular libraries in the true 
sense of the word, for that type of library 
is considerably less well developed in 
Germany than it is in North America. 
Those popular libraries which did exist 


reported pertinent data on holdings and 


use in the Statistisches Amt’s Die 
deutschen Volksbiichercien nach Landern, 
Provinzen und Gemeinden, 193} 34 
(1935), a work superior in some respects 
to records published by the ALA and 
the Office of Education. But the latter 
are more useful for their continuity over 
a period of years, and there has been no 
new edition of the German work. The 
short-lived Jahrbuch der deutschen Volks- 
biichereien (1926-36), a five-volume pub- 
lication of the Verband deutscher Volks- 
bibliothekare, was more a directory than 
a source of statistical information. Bi- 
cherei und Bildung, a monthly journal 
founded in 1949 by the Verein deutscher 
Volksbibliothekare, has published useful 
data on finances, use, and holdings; but 
it gives only the totals for each of the 
nine provinces of western Germany, not 
for individual libraries. 

Switzerland ranks next to Germany in 
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the order of excellence of library sta- 
tistics published on a collective basis. As 
early as 1868 there was a comprehensive 
statistical survey of Swiss libraries by 
Ernst Heitz,4 including information on 
book stock, current accessions, capital 
funds, current income, circulation, hours, 
catalogs, and amount for which the 
library was insured. In 1915 another 
statistical survey of Swiss libraries was 
published, showing an intelligent and 
useful organization of the categories.‘ 
Beginning with Volume III (1929), Der 
Schweizer Sammler und Familienforscher, 
which includes the ‘‘Nachrichten”’ of the 
Vereinigung schweizerischer Bibliothe- 
kare, has published detailed annual 
statistics for Swiss libraries. 

Italian library statistics published 


during the nineteenth century are dis- 
tinguished for their comprehensiveness, 
but at present there are no current sta- 


tistics of Italian libraries. In 1863 an 
important statistical survey was under- 
taken and later published by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce. When the Sixth International 
Statistical Congress met in Florence in 
1867,’ the whole problem of library sta- 
tistics was discussed in considerable de- 
tail, and extensive recommendations 

‘Ernst Heitz, Die dffentlichen Bibliotheken in der 
Schweiz im Jahre 1568: nach dem von der Schwet- 
cerischen Statistischen Gesellschaft gesammelten Ma 
terial bearbeitet (Basle: Schweighauser, 1872); sum 
marized by Heitz in his article, “Uber die Resultate 
der Statistik der Gifentlichen Bibliotheken der 
Schweiz,” Zettschrift fur schweizerische Statistik, VII 
100 74. 

‘Statistisches Bureau, Die éffentlichen Biblio- 
theken der Schweiz im Jahre 1g11 (Bern: Statistisches 
Bureau, i915), pp. 11-12 


(1871), 


® Leyh, op. cit., p. 575; Ministero d’agricoltura, 
industria e commercio, Statistica delle biblioteche del 
Regno (Florence, 1865). The latter volume was not 
inspected, and it has not been located in any Ameri- 
can library; but it is said by Leyh (of. cit., p. 576) to 
include information on income, hours, personnel, 
and book stock (the latter grouped in subject fields). 
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were made for statistical categories 
which should be considered by librarians. 
In 1885 the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion issued a Regolamento per le biblio- 
teche pubbliche governative, which defined 
quite carefully methods for reporting 
data on personnel, acquisitions, catalogs, 
and finances; but the first tables pub- 
lished after the promulgation of the 
Regolamento appeared in 1893-96." In 
1900 appeared a second compilation, 
which was considerably superior in the 
matters of finance and holdings.’ There 
has been no subsequent compilation of 
Italian library statistics on a similar 
scale, if we except a rather useful six- 
year survey of Italian museums and 
libraries which was published almost 
two decades ago and included consider- 
able acquisitions data.'® The Annuario 
delle biblioteche italiane appeared regu- 
larly up to World War II, but the only 
statistical information available from it 
consists of hours and total holdings 
(often imperfect or inexact). 

France has lagged behind Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy in the develop- 
ment of a system of library statis- 
tics. The Bibliothéque Nationale has 
received more or less adequate statisti- 
cal treatment in the past, but few other 
French libraries have enjoyed the 
same good fortune. There are regulations 

7 Sixth International Statistical Congress, Flor 
ence 1867, Compte-rendu des travaux de la VIme 
session du Congrés international de Statistique 
(Florence: G. Barbera, 1868). 

* Direzione generale della statistica, Statistica 
delle biblioteche (Rome: Tipografia nazionale di G. 
Bertero, 1893-96). Figures are for the year 1887. 

9 Ministero dell’ instruzione pubblica, Le d7blio 
teche governative italiane nel MOCCCXCVIIT; notizie 
storiche bibliografiche e statistiche (Rome: Societa 
editrice Dante Alighieri, 1900). 

1° Direzione generale delle accademie e biblio- 
teche, Le accademie e le biblioteche d'Italia nel 
sesennio 1926-27—1931-32 (Rome: Instituto poli- 
grafico dello stato, 1933). 
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of the government requiring monthly re- 
ports on expenditures for books (dating 
from 1839) and annual reports on cata- 
loging and acquisitions; but, even if 
these regulations are obeyed, the reports 
of the librarians are buried deep in the 
archives of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. In 1947 P. Leliévre presented 
a report at the Oslo meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associa- 
tions entitled ‘Note concernant l’étab- 
lissement des statistiques dans les bib- 
liothéques frangaises,’’ in which he de- 
scribed new rules for counting holdings 
and measuring use recently adopted by 
the Direction des Bibliothéques de 
France et de la Lecture Publique. As for 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, fairly de- 
tailed records were maintained for acqui- 
sitions, circulation, and readers during 
the nineteenth century;'* and the Jour- 
nal officiel de la République now prints 
extensive statistical information on the 


Bibliothéque Nationale and brief sum- 
maries on the Mazarine. 

Elsewhere in Europe collective sta- 
tistics are only beginning to receive 
proper attention. The Biblioteksaarbog 


(1940 )} of the Danish Biblioteks- 
forening, the Danish Statistisk Aarbog, 
and the Statistisk Arbok for Norge in- 


't Leyh, op. cit., p. 577; and Ulysse Léonard Léon 
Robert, Rec ueil de lots, dé& rels, ordonnances, arrélés, 
circulaires, etc.,concernant les bibliothéques publiques, 
communales, universitaires, scolaires et populaires 

Paris: H. Champion, 1883), p. 59 

2 Actes du Comité international des bibliothéques, 
13"¢ session, Oslo, 20-22 mai 1947 (“Publications of 
the Internationa! Federation of Library Associa- 
tions,” Vol. XII [The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1947]), pp. 144-40 

13 Ch. Mortreuil, La Bibliotheque Nationale, son 
origine et ses accroissements jusqu’d nos jours (Paris 
H. Champion, 1878); and Victor de Swarte, “Sta 
tistique de |’évolution de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
de Paris depuis 1847 .” Bulletin de l'Institut 
International de Statistique, X11 (1900), 46-48, 194 
211 (summary and discussion by Neymarck, Josef 
von Kérisy, Fernand Faure, de Swarte, and Moron). 


clude library statistics. Recently, an- 
nual reports of Scandinavian public 
libraries have begun to include more and 
more statistical data. Bogens Verden 
(Denmark) and Biblioteksbladet (Swe- 
den) are publishing annual compilations 
of public library statistics. The “Rules 
for the Making of Statistical Records in 
Research Libraries,’’ recommended by 
the Svenska bibliotekariesamfundet in 
1946 (and now observed in whole or in 
part by several leading Swedish li- 
braries), are printed in the IFLA Actes 
immediately after M. Leliévre’s report 
mentioned above.) 

Russian libraries are notorious for 
their indulgence in astronomical figures 
on holdings (including duplicates, gov- 
ernment documents, pamphlets, indi- 
vidual numbers of serials, and all man- 
ner of broadsides and posters), and there 
has been little reliable information on 
any Russian library since the Imperial 
Public Library in St. Petersburg changed 
its name. In 1912 Mrs. L. B. Khavkina- 
Gamburger prepared for the Biblio- 
graphical Society in Moscow tables of 
collected statistics of Russian libraries 
available for public use.’* She has also 
published an outline of the development 
of Russian library statistics.'® Among the 
more handicapped European countries, 
Greece made a good start with the 
Statistique des bibliothéques d’interét pub- 
lique pendant l'année 1927, published by 
the Ministry of National Economy; but 
it was apparently discontinued. 

The first serious interest in library 
statistics in England was revealed by 
Antonio Panizzi and Edward Edwards in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the British Museum was the sub- 
ject of detailed parliamentary investiga- 

'# Statistisches Bureau, op. cit., p. 11. 


'S Rukovodstvo dlia nebol’shikh i srednikh bibliotek 
(5th ed.; Moscow: O.G.1.Z., 1928), pp. 270-95 
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tions. Although Edwards’ A Statistical 
View gave considerable data on the Brit- 
ish Museum, it has subsequently been 
found that statistics of this institution 
are not too readily available;"° and the 
current Annual Report of the General 
Progress of the Museum is not as com- 
plete, statistically, as might be desired. 
Among the university libraries, the An- 
nual Report of the Library Syndicate of 
Cambridge University goes into con- 
siderably more detail than does the Re- 
port of the Curators of the Bodleian and, in 
general, presents a broader picture of 
library service. Beginning with 1919 

20, the University Grants Committee 
has regularly published fairly satisfac- 
tory figures on finances and holdings of 
British university libraries, although no 
figures on use are included. 

Public library statistics in England are 
superior to statistics of research libraries. 
County libraries are covered reasonably 
well by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust's reports on county libraries in 
the 1920's; and since 1929 this series has 
been succeeded by reports issued by the 
County Libraries Section of the Library 
Association, although the printed sta- 
tistical report has been somewhat irregu- 
lar in recent years. The English public 
libraries, including the great reference 
collections at Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpoo!, have been the subject of 
statistical compilations covering the 
vears 1927, 1931-32, and 1935.'7 The 
Library Association’s figures on public 
libraries for 1935 include detailed figures 

© Cf. Eduard Reyer, “Zur Bibliotheksstatistik,” 
Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, X (1895), 180-89 

'? Public Libraries Committee, Report on Public 
Libraries in England and Wales (London: H.M 
Stationery Oftice, Public Libraries Com 
mittee, Statistics of Urban Public Libraries in Eng- 
land and Wales (1931-32) (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1933); Library Association, Stati stics of Urban 


Public Libraries in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land (1935) (London: Library Association, 1936). 


1g27), 


on holdings, circulation, income, staff, 
and expenditures. Like the ALA public 


_ library statistics, the Library Associa- 


tion’s compilations suffer a good deal 
from omission of certain important sta- 
tistical categories recognized in other 
types of collective statistics and from 
attempting to deal with large reference 
libraries in the same terms as with small 
popular libraries. The Library A ssocia- 
tion Record published tables of current 
municipal library statistics during the 
1930's. It was open to criticism for lump- 
ing together small towns and large cities 
and for not including the same libraries 
every year. These tables included figures 
on the number of borrowers, circulation 
for home and reference use, and ex- 
penditures (total, and for books, periodi- 
cals, and binding). After a wartime 
hiatus of no figures at all, the Library 
Association Record has begun to publish 
similar data for all libraries in various 
population groups, with no reference to 
individual libraries. 

In the United States three types of 
agencies have been active in publishing 
library statistics: (1) the federal govern- 
ment (Office of Education, Smithsonian 
Institution [nineteenth century only], 
Census Bureau, and Budget Bureau |for 
federal government libraries]; (2) state 
libraries, state library associations, state 
library extension agencies, and state de- 
partments of education; and (3) nongov- 
ernmental agencies, principally the ALA 
and ACRL. The state agencies rarely 
publish detailed figures on university or 
research libraries which are not found 
elsewhere, but they are particularly 
valuable for inclusion of data on many 
small libraries, which are otherwise un- 
available."* 

'® Robert Stone Burgess, ‘The Sources of Li- 
brary Statistics” (Master’s essay, University of Chi- 
cago, 1942), pp. 22-57, 105-9. 
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In the nineteenth century, individuals 
such as Jewett, Winsor, and Spofford at- 
tempted to collect library statistics with- 
out organizational co-operation; and, in 
recent times, the librarians of Princeton 
University and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity have attempted to collect certain 
figures for limited classes of institutions. 

When the definitive history of Ameri- 
can libraries is written, it will be neces- 
sary to examine in detail the various 
nineteenth-century attempts at collec- 
tive statistical compilations on Ameri- 
can libraries. We can pass quickly over 
the Colonial period, not because it is 
unimportant but because its records are 
comparatively sparse.'? The Special Re- 
port of 1876 draws some of its data from 
the more commonly known statistical 
sources which had appeared in print up 
to that time. Its careful analysis of these 
publications gives rise to the following 
complaint, still valid today: 

One of the principal causes of this astonish- 
ing disparity of opinion is undoubtedly the dif- 
ferent manner of calculating the literary wealth 
of the same library. One author will count only 
the printed books; another adds to these the 
number of manuscripts; a third reduces to a 
certain number of volumes the dissertations, 
pamphlets and fugitive pieces which are pre- 
served separately in pasteboards or bound into 
volumes, which the first excluded from his esti 
mate; a fourth adds in the same way a certain 
number of volumes for engravings, maps, and 
plans, which, not forming a part of any work, 
could not be included among the printed books; 
a fifth, looking the dissertations, 
pamphlets and fugitive pieces as so many 
volumes, thinks he should add their number to 
that of printed books contained in the library; 
by which means he increases the aggregate of 
volumes; finally there will be still another who 
subtracts from the total number of volumes all 


upon all 


'9 Louis Shores, Origins of the American College 
Library, 1638-1800 (Nashville, Tenn.: George Pea- 
body College, 1934); and Jesse H. Shera, Founda- 
tions of the Public Library: The Origins of the Public 
Library Movement in New England, 1629-1855 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949). 


duplicates, i.e., which belong to works already 
counted in the mass of printed books.?° 


It is significant that there is no complaint 
about other statistics of technical pro- 
cesses and statistics of public service. 
The reason is that these figures were 
virtually nonexistent or considered rela- 
tively unimportant. Perhaps the saddest 
commentary on American library sta- 
tistics of the mid-nineteenth century is 
the reply of the United States State De- 
partment to an inquiry from Parlia- 
ment’s Select Commission on Public Li- 
braries in a note dated July 18, 1850, 
stating that it was impossible to secure 
“certain authentic information with re- 
gard to public libraries in the United 
States.’’" 

Most library reports prior to 1900 offer 
little assistance to the student of library 
history who seeks statistical informa- 
tion. Lucy E. Fay, who has devoted care- 
ful attention to American college library 
reports, has observed: 

The library report of the majority of col 
leges before 1900 contained little in the way of 
statistics and that usually embedded in the 
text. You may find the total numberof books 
circulated and some few cataloging statistics, 
but information about personnel or expendi 
tures is scant indeed and no real information 
can be gleaned about the quality of the book 
and periodical collections.” 

An exception to the generally inferior 
library reports of the nineteenth century 
was Joseph Green Cogswell’s splendid 
series of reports on the growth, finances, 
and services of the Astor Library, worthi- 
ly continued, after the consolidation in 

“Library Reports and Statistics,” p. 757, in 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in the 
United States of America: Their History, Condition, 
and Management; Special Keport (Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1876), I, i, 745-836 
(herein referred to as “Special Report”). 

4 [bid., p. 759. 

2 “College Library Reports,” 
LIX (1934), 190. 


Library Journal, 
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1896, in the reports of the New York 
Public Library. Beginning in 1881 the 
Astor Library maintained quite complete 
figures on expenditures for books and 
bindings, acquisitions by purchase and 
by gift, total number of volumes and 
total number of pamphlets in the library, 
number of readers in each reading room, 
and total number of volumes consulted. 
Somewhat less complete figures were 
kept for the more exclusive Lenox Col- 
lection. 

Ainsworth Rand Spofford’s modest 
five pages, in which the first report of the 
Library of Congress (1866) is encom- 
passed, give a few notes on books ac- 
quired by purchase, copyright deposit, 
donation, and exchange, and fragmen- 
tary financial statistics. With the growth 
of the Library of Congress it is not diffi- 
cult to discern the influence of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Federal Bud- 
get Bureau, and the Congressional Li- 
brary Committee in the detailed finan- 
cial statistics. Today the Library of 
Congress annual report is a marvel of 
statistical completeness. 

One other outstanding series of nine- 
teenth-century library reports, that of 
the Boston Public, should be noted. The 
energetic personality of Justin Winsor 
was behind much of the excellent work 
performed in this brary. In order to 
approach his daily tasks with greater 
understanding of the merits and short- 
comings of his own library, he took it 
upon himself, in 1868, to circularize 
libraries of Europe and America asking 
for such pertinent information as an- 
nual income and exact sources thereof, 
total number of volumes (together with 
number in reference and circulation de- 
partments, if so divided), average an- 
nual rate of acquisition for the last three 
years, proportipn of books classified as 
“novels’’ and “juveniles,” how many 
people used the library (rather vague), 
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book losses due to “‘unfaithfulness of 
borrowers,’ books worn out, proportion 
of purchases classified as ‘‘novels,”’ pro- 
portion of annual accessions which were 
donations, frequency of printed reports, 
size of staff, and size of pamphlet collec- 
tion and whether it was cataloged.?' The 
question, “Is there any rival library in 
your neighborhood which materially 
prevents a larger use of yours?’’ might 
seem unusual in a statistical compila- 
tion; yet it surely illustrates Winsor’s 
realization that stories must supplement 
figures. The replies which he received re- 
vealed that virtually nothing was known 
about circulation and readers except in 
a few large public libraries. College and 
university libraries gave very scant in- 
formation. Significantly enough, the 
Astor Library’s report was better than 
that of any other reference library of the 
day. 

Among the earliest publications con- 
taining statistical information on Ameri- 
can libraries was the 1836 volume of the 
American Almanac and Repository for 
Useful Knowledge. Here are recorded in 
round figures the holdings of college, 
student-society, and theological semi- 
nary libraries. Soon thereafter Horace 
Mann circularized Massachusetts com- 
munities and solicited data on names, 
holdings, and the value and use of school- 
district and social libraries as well as 
those of other institutions for ‘‘adult 
education.’”*4 In 1845 George Palmer 
Putnam published round figures much 
like those in the American Almanac, al- 
though he did modify his tables with 
figures on student enrolment and size of 

43 Justin Winsor, Appendixes XXI-XXVI (sta 
tistics of libraries in Massachusetts, the rest of the 
United States, British America, England, and 


Europe), in Boston Public Library, Annual Report, 
XVII (1836), 112-53 

24 Massachuseits Board of Education, “Third 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board,”” Com 
mon School Journal, U1 (1840), 122-28 
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faculty.” In the following vear Hermann 
I. Ludewig published somewhat more 
exact figures on holdings of American 
libraries, based partly on personal in- 
quiry and partly on published reports.” 

Edward Edwards’ A Statistical View, 
although compiled in England, ranks 
high as one of the most important sta- 
tistical treatments of American libraries 
during the past century. For the United 
States he gives holdings of fifty-three 
libraries containing five thousand vol- 
umes or more, and he shows some inter- 
est in the geography of reading by giving 
the number of volumes available per 
hundred inhabitants of each state. His 
sources are of special value because they 
include virtually all previous compila- 
tions and also the considered estimates 
of Henry Stevens. Statistics of service are 
ignored. 

The first significant compilation of 
statistical records of American libraries 
published in this country was Charles 
Coffin Jewett’s Notices of Public Li- 
braries, which appeared in 1851 as an 
appendix to the fourth annual report of 
the Smithsonian Institution. In order to 
have a better appreciation of Jewett’s 
contribution to library science, it would 
not be out of order to note the difficulties 
he encountered in compiling this basic 
work: 

Many of the circulars have, however, re 
mained to this time unanswered; others were 
filled up hastily by but meager accounts of the 
collections; others, again, simply referred to 
from which authentic details 


sources 


some 


might be gathered.?? 


Jewett’s questionnaire asks for the total 
number of volumes, manuscripts, maps 


*s American Facts (London: Wiley & Putnam, 
1545), pp 69-54 

# “Bibliographie und Bibliotheken in den Ver 
einigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika; II: Bibliothe- 
ken in den Vereinigten Staaten,” Serapeum, VII 


(13546), 113-23, 129-59, 101-72 
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and charts, pieces of music, engravings, 
medals, coins, etc. He also wanted to 
know whether these figures were secured 
by actual count or whether they repre- 
sented only a conjectural estimate. Fur- 
thermore, he asked for the yearly aver- 
age number of volumes added to the 
library for the previous ten years; 
whether there was a permanent fund for 
purchases and, if so, what its yield was; 
number of officers employed; cost and 
size of the building; number of volumes 
circulated annually; number of readers; 
and whether there was ‘‘any regulation 
by which books may be lent by courtesy 
to persons at a distance.’’ Of course, the 
replies received by Jewett were most un- 
even, varying from detailed and exten- 
sive returns from the Boston Public Li- 
brary to mere estimates of holdings in 
round numbers from many others. Co- 
operation by librarians seemed to vary 
in direct proportion to the size, pro- 
gressiveness, and importance of their 
libraries. 

In 1859 Nikolaus Truebner published 
in his Bibliographical Guide to American 
Literature tables compiled by Edward 
-dwards giving the average annual rate 
of acquisition and an estimate of the 
number of volumes held by American 
libraries in 1856.7" William Jones Rhees’s 
Manual of Public Libraries? which ap- 
peared in 1859, was intended to be mere- 

27 Charles Cotlin Jewett, Notices of Public Li 
braries in the United States Printed by Order of 
Congress, as an Appendix to the Fourth Annual Re 
port of the Smithsonian Institution (Washington 


Printed for the House of Representatives, 1851 
[31st Cong., rst sess.}, ‘Senate Miscellaneous Docu 
ment,” No. 120), pp. 4-5 

** Truebner’s Bibliographical Guide to American 
Literature: A Classified List of Books Published in 
the United States of America during the Last Forty 
Years; with Bibliographical Introduction, Notes and 
Alphabetical Index (London: Truebner & Co., 1859). 

29 Manual of Public Libraries, Institutions, and 
Societies in the United States, and British Provinces of 
North America (Philade|phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1859). 
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ly a “continuation” of Jewett’s report; 
but, in reality, its scope was far greater, 
and the compiler revealed much under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of 
collective statistical compilations. For 
each library Rhees gives the total num- 
ber of volumes and, whenever available, 
such additional items as annual acces- 
sions, circulation (classified, if possible), 
income, expenditures (analyzed as mi- 
nutely as possible), classified holdings, 
number and character of catalogs, and 
whatever else individual libraries chose 
to tell him. Few gave much more than a 
figure on total holdings. 

Ainsworth Rand Spofford selected an 
unfortunate time, the middle of the 
Civil War, to publish his statistics of 
American libraries.*° Spofford’s compila- 
tion includes one hundred and four li- 
braries, giving the number of bound 
volumes, the number of pamphlets, the 
average number of volumes added an- 
nually, the average annual expenditures 
for books and binding, whether a printed 
catalog of the collections existed and, 
if so, its chronological scope. 

The monumental Special Report of 
1876 is perhaps the most important 
single compilation of data on American 
libraries during the nineteenth century. 
lor the first time we_get here a full ap- 
preciation of the importance of detailed 
statistical information. In some in- 
stances the Special Report went into 
such minute details as fuel and lighting. 
Acquisition, circulation, personnel, and 
finance receive as much attention as the 
scope of the publication permitted. But 
the lack of co-operation in replying to 
the questionnaire is appalling, and here 
we see at an early period the mentality 
which formed the resistance to progress 
in compiling library statistics for the next 
half-century. 

3°The Public Libraries of the United States of 
America,” National Almanac, 1864, pp. 58-62. 
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The Census Bureau had already re- 
vealed some interest in library statistics 
a quarter of a century prior to the pub- 
lication of the Special Report. The 
Seventh Census (1850) listed the num- 
ber of libraries in each county of the 
United States and the total number of 
volumes contained in them; and there 
are also totals for each state under the 
headings of “‘public,”’ “school,” “Sunday 
school,”’ ‘college,’ and “church’’ li- 
braries.** The Eighth Census (1860) con- 
tains substantially the same informa- 
tion for that year.* But the Ninth Cen- 
sus (1870) states candidly that ‘the sta- 
tistics of libraries have never been very 
creditable to the census of the United 
States,”’’s and it offers some improve- 
ment. It includes figures on the number 
of libraries and volumes in each state and 
on the number of volumes in state, 
municipal, court and law, school and 
college, Sabbath-school, historical-, lit- 
erary-,and scientific-society libraries,and 
in libraries in charitable and penal in- 
stitutions and in benevolent and secret 
associations. The Ninth Census also in- 
cludes the figures from the Seventh and 
Eighth censuses for comparative pur- 
poses. Today the principal contributions 
of the Census Bureau to library statistics 
are its annual publications State Finances 
and City Finances (the latter formerly 
entitled Financial Statistics of Cities 
Having a Population of over 100,000). 

The most important federal agency 
from the standpoint of library statistics 
is the Office of Education. As early as 
1870, the Commissioner of Education 
inaugurated the series of Statistics of 
Public, Society, and School Libraries in 

3 U.S. Census Office, The Seventh Census of the 
United States (Washington, 1853), p. Ixiii 

#2U.S. Census Office, Statistics of the United 
States (Washington, 1866), p. xiv 

33 U.S. Census Office, The Statistics of the Popula- 
tion of the United States (2 vols.; Washington, 1872), 
it, 472. 
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his report for that year. Subsequently it 
appeared with fair regularity as a part 
of this report and, after the turn of the 
century, as a part of the regular Bulletin 
series. The scope was outlined briefly in 
IgI5: 

Special statistical reports on public, society, 
and school libraries have been published by the 
United States Bureau of Education. Nine of 
these reports have appeared in the last forty 
vears; the last one, preceding the present 1913 
report, presented the statistics of 1908. The 
earlier reports included the names of all li- 
braries reporting over 300 volumes. In 1893, 
libraries of less than 1,000 volumes were not in- 
cluded in the published lists, and by 1908 the 
increase in the number of libraries made it 
necessary to limit the published list to libraries 
having 5,000 volumes and over.34 


The first of these reports, for 1870, gave 
only the date founded, number of vol- 
umes, and annual increase. The report 
for included the most detailed 
scheme of statistical categories used 
prior to the appearance of the Special 
Report. The nature and number of cate- 
gories varied considerably in subsequent 
years. In 1895-96 we find the general 
type of information to be included in 
subsequent reports: location, name of 
library, date of founding, type of library, 
whether it owns or rents its building, 
means of support, free or subscription, 
circulating or reference or both, volumes 
and pamphlets (total holdings and cur- 
rent acquisitions or both), circulation 
(home use and reference), receipts from 
taxation, total income, endowment, and 
name of librarian. In a two-page type- 
written “Statement of Previous Activ- 
ity of the U.S. Office of Education in the 
Field of Library Statistics,’ distributed 
at a conference on library statistics in 
Washington, D.C., March 4-6, 1946, the 
significant point is made that prior to 
1908 the published reports do not in- 


1872 


4U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin, No. 25 


IQI5), Pp. § 


clude information on salaries, books and 
periodicals, binding, other expenses, and 
total expenditures of public libraries. 

The Office of Education statistics 
were never comparable to the ALA sta- 
tistics for breadth of treatment of indi- 
vidual libraries, although the number of 
libraries included in the former is far 
greater, indeed almost complete. Their 
greatest deficiency is failure to include 
detailed salary data in accordance with 
government policy. At present there are 
series for public and for college and uni- 
versity libraries. School-library statistics 
are included in the “Biennial Survey of 
Education.’ The **Circular”’ series is re- 
porting basic data in streamlined form 
for larger libraries. 

The other important agency for col- 
lecting statistics of American libraries is 
the ALA. As early as 1877 the ALA was 
giving serious consideration to the sub- 
ject of statistical records, and many 
promising ideas were abroad at the 
time.*’ The fifth report of the ALA Co- 
operation Committee proposed a uniform 
system of statistical categories which in- 
cluded most of the more important ones 
subsequently used on ALA and Office of 
Education forms. However, although 
the proposed form was ‘‘adopted”’ by the 
ALA with modifications, no effective 
action was taken; and the report sub- 
mitted in 1906 by the ALA Committee 
on Library Administration was es- 
sentially a completely new start. The 
committee had been at work for three 
years and had submitted two reports, 
and, finally, it was able to present an 
exhaustive and detailed form. Actually, 
three forms were presented for the con- 
sideration of librarians: (1) general] in- 

is ALA Co-operation Committee, “Fifth Report: 


Library Statistics,” Library Journal, I (1877) 


429-31 


Library Journal, XXXI (1g06), 


s© “Report,” 
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formation such as appropriations, facts 
about the building and catalogs, salaries, 
number of branches, etc.; (2) annual re- 
port, including terms of use, number of 
readers, receipts and payments, circula- 
tion statistics, and rules for counting cir- 
culation; and (3) circulation by classes of 
books lent and acquisitions records di- 
vided by subject field. 

In the same year, James T. Gerould 
published a significant “Plan for the 
Compilation of Comparative University 
and College Library Statistics,”’? in 
which he set forth the fundamental sta- 
tistical categories for uniform compila- 
tions. Gerould’s article had immediate 
results, for one year later, in 1907, the 
ALA College and Reference Section pub- 
lished a slender pamphlet containing a 
Preliminary Report on College and Uni- 
versity Library Statistics, compiled by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the late T. W. Koch. This publication 
summarizes the information obtained 
from libraries in accordance with Ger- 
ould’s suggestions and contains tables 
showing for each institution the number 
of volumes in the library, book and 
salary expenditures, and Sunday hours. 
Much nonstatistical information is in- 
cluded, and it is actually more a survey 
than a statistical compilation. 

Thereafter Gerould. published figures 
on a selected group of university li- 
braries in an abbreviated, tabulated 
form. Heissued compilations for 1907-08, 
igOg-10, 1911-12, and annually there- 
alter. His work is still being carried on 
by the Princeton University Library. 
The Princeton tables are especially valu- 
able for the period prior to the 1930's,5* 
for they include much that cannot be 
found in ALA and ACRL tables. At 
present, however, they are useful mainly 
as sources of information on a few insti- 

Library Journal, XXXI (1906), 


701 03 
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tutions not included in other readily 
available compilations. 

Somewhat similar in scope and concep- 
tion (i.e., inclusion of a limited group of 
academic libraries only) are the Statistics 
of Southern Colleges and Universities, is- 
sued by the Louisiana State University 
Library. It is limited to the South and 
includes basically the same information 
that Gerould had, with additional cate- 
gories to cover staff size, expenditures 
for student and part-time help, and total 
library expenditures. Of forty institu- 
tions included in 1940-41, statistical 
records of thirteen were published by the 
ALA and of six by Gerould. Over half 
were unavailable in any collective com- 
pilation. 

While the ALA did not give up the 
idea of publishing statistical records as 
an organizational project, it had to be 
prodded. In 1906 the trustees of the 
Paterson (N.J.) Public Library expressed 
themselves as willing to raise staff 
salaries but at the same time requested 
information as to salaries paid in com- 
parable municipalities. The librarian, 
George F. Winchester, was able to get 
certain basic figures on Fall River, 
Jersey City, New Bedford, New Haven, 
Omaha, Scranton, Somerville, Syracuse, 
Toledo, Trenton, Washington, and Wor- 
cester; but the onerous task of circular- 
ization inspired him to print a plea for 
the ALA Publishing Board to undertake 
the compilation and publication of a 
statistical annual.*? His plan for classi- 

Cf. J. T. Gerould, “Statistics of University 
Libraries, 1912-1919,”’ Papers and Proceedings of the 
American Library Institute (1920), pp. 2-16; J. C 
M. Hanson, “Pitfalls of Comparative Statistics,” 
Papers and Proceedings of the American Library 
Institute (1920), pp.'17-19; and College and Univer 
sity Library Statistics, 1919/20 to 1943/44 (Prince 
ton University Library, 1947). 

i# “Some Statistics of Thirteen Libraries and a 
Suggestion for an ALA Statistical Handbook,” 


Library Journal, XX XVIII (1913), 550-58 
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fication of public libraries into groups is 
substantially that which was later used 
by the ALA, and the categories in his 
tables on the thirteen public libraries in- 
clude the basic ones which were used 
later. 


Winchester’s article resulted in little 


more than discussion. In the following 
year O. R. Howard Thompson indorsed 
the idea, stating that the necessity for a 
statistical annual was ‘‘becoming every 
day more apparent.’’4? In the 1914-15 
report of the ALA Committee on Li- 
brary Administration, George F. Bow- 
erman, reporting for the committee, 
noted that, at the previous Council 
meeting, the need for uniform library 
statistics had been emphasized.“ Al- 
though the ALA had adopted in 1906 
the forms recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Library Administration, the 
matter was largely ignored for almost a 
decade. This new interest in statistics 
resulted in the adoption by the Council 
of the uniform schedule printed in the 
1914-15 report of the ALA Committee 
on Library Administration; and the long 
series of statistics for both academic and 
public libraries which was published 
annually in the ALA Bulletin may be 
said to have grown from this schedule, 
with publication actually beginning in 
1915. Published statistics for 1915 (cov- 
ering 1914)” included only public li- 
braries, but, in the following year, 
public, academic, and even a few school 
libraries were included in a single alpha- 
bet. 

From the time of the first serious con- 
sideration of the problems of collecting 
and publishing data on a number of 
libraries, the difficulties of attaining uni- 
’ Public Libraries, 


“Library Statistics Again,’ 
XIX (1914), 187-90 
1 4LA Bulletin, UX (1915), 
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formity have been emphasized. Atten- 
tion was directed to this problem in 1928 
by Charles B. Shaw, who recommended 
the appointment of a committee to deal 
with the problem.*? A committee of the 
College and Reference Section was ap- 
pointed and produced a form that was 
used for the rather extensive compila- 
tions in the first two volumes (1927 28 
and 1929 30) of the short-lived College 
and Reference Library Yearbook. At about 
the same time, at the ALA Washington 
Conference of 1929, the Council adopted 
a resolution urging that the Executive 
Board take action toward the establish- 
ment of a research and statistical de- 
partment in the headquarters office ;44 
and in 1934 a Statistical assistant was 
actually added to the ALA staff to 
handle, among other things, the compila- 
tion of the figures which, by that time, 
had been published consecutively for 
two decades in the Bulletin. Wartime 
economies destroyed this office after 
eight years of operation; soon there- 
after the publication of the tables of col- 
lective statistics in the ALA Bulletin was 
discontinued. (The last compilation for 
public libraries was published in 1944 for 
1942-43; the last for college, university, 
and school libraries was published in 
1942 for 1940-41.) 

College and Research Libraries con- 
tinued to publish statistics for libraries 
of higher institutions for two years. After 
a wartime hiatus of three years the same 
journal resumed the compilation and 
publication of these data in 1947, with 
statistics for 1945-46. However, there 
still are no corresponding data for public 
libraries. Despite many criticisms leveled 
at them, the long series of ALA (and, 
more recently, ACRL) statistics are 
Uniform or 
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valuable for promptness, unbroken conti- 
nuity for almost three decades, breadth 
of distribution, and scope of items cov- 
ered in the various categories. 

The ACRL has given considerable at- 
tention to this whole problem, and the 
aspirations of the Office of Education as 
well as the needs of American academic 
libraries were aired extensively at the 
Midwinter Conference of 1948.4 The 
ACRL figures have achieved a certain 
degree of uniformity and seem to be in- 
suring continuity of published data, 
but as yet relatively little has been done 
to apply any but the most obvious sta- 
tistical techniques for determining and 
describing their meaning (excepting, of 
course, special studies). The same can- 
not at present be said for data on the 
public libraries. Although statistical in- 
formation on most of the larger libraries 
can be extracted from annual reports and 
bulletins of state library agencies and 
associations, it should be brought to- 
gether in one place for ready reference.* 
It should be noted that Herbert Goldhor 
has recently developed a statistical in- 

Ralph M. Dunbar and Willard D. Mishoff, 
“Contributions of the U.S. Office of Education in 
the Field of College and University Library Sta- 
tistics: Present and Potential,” College and Research 
Libraries, IX (1948), 106-11; and George F. Purdy, 
“The ACRL and the Statistics Program of the Office 
of Education,” College and Research Libraries, IX 
1945), IL2-15 


“Walter H. Kaiser reported considerable diffi- 
in assembling material for his ‘Statistical 
Library Quarter 
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strument for continuing measurement of 
public library use that would seem to 
be more promising than any device we 
now have for current measurement of 
any type of library service. His “Index of 
Illinois Public Library Circulation’’*’ 
and “Index of American Public Library 
Circulation’’** are similar to the business- 
activity and cost-of-living indexes, ex- 
cept that results are stated in averages 
rather than in gross numbers. 

A great deal of work remains to be 
done on the collection and interpretation 
of statistics for all types of libraries on 
all levels. Greater uniformity needs to 
be achieved on report forms. New cate- 
gories should be devised to help measure 
the degree to which some of our more 
complex standards are met, and old 
categories should be scrutinized for their 
utility. In the case of published data, 
definitions of terms and scope of data 
remain to be clarified. Above all, we need 
imaginative interpretations of such cur- 
rent data as we find in the Illinois and 
American indexes of public library cir- 
culation. When we can measure what- 
ever we are speaking about and express 
it in numbers, as Lord Kelvin remarked, 
we know something about it; but this 
knowledge is most useful when it is 
properly defined and translated into 
terms that are directly applicable to 
current problems. 


47 Library Quarterly, XIX (1949), 46-54 
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WYMAN W. PARKER 


UTHERFORD B. HAYES, while a stu- 
dent in Kenyon College, drew 
heavily upon the resources of his 

literary society library. This self-training 
of noncurricular reading gave him the 
best possible preparation for the fore- 
most executive position in the country. 
From the society records still in existence 
it is possible to examine the reading 
tastes of this young gentleman of over a 
hundred years ago, who appears to have 
been decidedly serious about preparing 
himself for a moral career of high rank. 

Kenyon, a frontier college, was estab- 
lished in 1824 by the first Episcopal 
bishop of Ohio, for the education of 
young men west of the Alleghenies. 
When Hayes entered Kenyon from near- 
by Delaware, Ohio, in 1838, the college 
library (although established but four- 
teen years) consisted of forty-five hun- 
dred volumes, largely gifts solicited by 
the bishops of Ohio from such worthies as 
Lord Kenyon, Lady Rosse, Hannah 
More, and eminent men of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In Hayes’s time, the librar- 
ies in Gambier recorded the largest num- 
ber of volumes of any college in existence 
west of the Alleghenies, and this in a pe- 
riod when the total volume of books 
available was believed to be a most im- 
portant factor in education. 

There existed then, as today, two lit- 
erary societies which had been estab- 
lished early in the life of the college. Each 
had a library of a more popular nature 
than that of the college; the Philomathe- 
sian Society owned seventeen hundred 
and fifty books, while the Nu Pi Kappa 
Society had a library of fifteen hundred 


volumes. Both libraries had many dupli- 
cations, such as the miserable editions of 
Harper’s Family Library and Sanford’s 
British Poets. Philomathesian was proud 
of its collection and in 1840 published, 
according to the custom of the day, a 
forty-four-page Catalogue of the Library 
and Names of Members of the Philo- 
mathesian Society of Kenyon College from 
Its Formation in 1827 to 1840. The rules 
published therein provided for the open- 
ing of the library for two hours per week 
and allowed patrons to take out only two 
bound volumes at a time, with a fine of 
fifty cents per week for overdues. Later 
in the century, both society libraries 
were incorporated into the college li- 
brary. Hayes was a member of the older 
of the two societies, the Philomathesian 
(founded in 1827). The withdrawal rec- 
ords are still preserved, and it has been 
possible, by matching the numbers 
charged against Hayes with the accession 
record in use at the time, to identify 
those books that Hayes took out of his 
own society library. He withdrew more 
books than any of his classmates, being 
one of the three great readers of the so- 
ciety. As a steady patron of the library, 
he showed a continued interest in books 
throughout his college career. Most of 
the 145 books he took from the library 
are noteworthy, in that they exhibit a 
consistent attention to certain subjects 
that was unusual for a college under 
graduate. 

The Philomathesian library at this 
time was well chosen, having a good cov- 
erage of the important books of the day. 
It had, for example, 17 of the 50 world 
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classics published previous to 1840 which 
Dr. R. M. Hutchins recommends as es- 
sential reading for a good general educa- 
tion. These holdings compare very fa- 
vorably with titles of the same list as 
published in catalogs printed prior to 
1840 by eleven other American college 
societies. One of the three societies at 
Yale (Calliopean with 19 titles), the so- 
cieties at North Carolina (Philanthrop- 
ic—24; Dialectic—19), and those at 
Harvard (Porcellian—23), Dartmouth 
(United Fraternity—31), and Middle- 
bury (Philogic—z25) had a wider repre- 
sentation in this list. Both the Linonia 
(12) and the Brothers (12) at Yale and 
the societies at Columbia (Philolexian- 
11), Dickinson (Belles Lettres—15), and 
Amherst (Athenian—11) had fewer titles 
of these classics. All but two of the above- 
mentioned colleges were founded in the 
eighteenth century. The remaining two, 
founded in the nineteenth century, show 
a great variance in their society library 
holdings, for Amherst (founded 1821) in 
its Athenian Society held but 11 titles, 
while Middlebury (founded 1800), ac- 
cording to a catalog of 1844, had 31 of 
this list of classics between its two society 
libraries. 

The books available in the Philo- 
mathesian library at this time included 
large holdings in history, geography, and 
travel, of which Hayes read liberally in 
history to the exclusion of the other two 
categories. He read widely of the selec- 
tions of biography and in the division of 
“law, politics, and oratory.’’ Of the gen- 
erous holdings in theology and in science 
he read practically nothing. Large sec- 
tions of the Philomathesian library were 

*R. M. Hutchins, Education and the Social Order 
(Los Angeles, 1936), pp. 31-32. 

27C. P. Stone, “What Contribution Did the 
American College Society Make to the College 
Library?” (Master’s thesis, Columbia University 
School of Library Service, 1938). 
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devoted to fiction and “poetry and 
drama,” in which Hayes read continu- 
ally. Of the many books available to him, 
Hayes selected well and carefully those 
in his fields of interest. 

Hayes attended Kenyon from 1838 to 
1842 and was considered an outstanding 
man and a class leader. Although his first 
choice of a college had been Yale, finan- 
cial considerations made it impossible for 
him to enrol there. He appears from his 
letters to have been contented at Kenyon 
and, as Allan Nevins points out, to have 
“obtained a fair literary training, good 
moral discipline, and a Middle-Western 
point of view that he would have missed 
at Yale.’’ 

A Kenyon classmate wrote of Hayes 
that he did not actually lead his class for 
the first two years of his course but had a 
reputation as a reader of newspapers and 
as a person well informed in politics. The 
classmate also reports that Hayes after- 
ward came rapidly to the front in scholar- 
ship, taking a particularly high stand in 
mathematics and logic.‘ His outside 
reading did not reflect any special inter- 
est in logic and mathematics, but as a 
Senior he wrote his sister that his studies 
then were not very interesting: “‘Alge- 
bra, chemistry, and Paley’s Natural The- 
ology all dry, and with the exception of 
Algebra I am not anxious to excel in 
them.’’s 

Hayes’s interest in politics is well sub- 
stantiated by his outside reading of such 
established authorities in political theory 
as Burke, Montesquieu (The Spirit of 
Laws), and Lieber (Manual of Political 
Ethics). Political science did not have the 
established place which it now occupies 

’ Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 447. 

4W. B. Bodine, The Kenyon Book (Columbus, 
1890), p. 363. 

sAll quotations, unless otherwise cited, are from 
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in the curriculum. Even so, a typical list 
of essential background reading for the 
Senior-year study of the United States 
Constitution might include The Federal- 
ist, Paine’s American Crisis, Dwight’s 
The Hartford Convention, and Jetferson’s 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice, all of 
which Hayes appears to have read inde- 
pendently. 

The Kenyon College curriculum at 
that time was rigid and basic: Sallust, 
Cicero, Xenophon, Livy, Herodotus, 
classical antiquities, algebra, and trigo- 
nometry for Freshmen; Horace, Homer, 
Demosthenes, geometry, and universal 
history for Sophomores; Tacitus, Plato, 
physics, rhetoric, and logic for Juniors; 
and Sophocles, Quintilian, geology, 
chemistry, astronomy, and mental and 
moral philosophy for Seniors. The last 
year embraced a study of the United 
States Constitution as well as of Butler’s 
Analogy, Paley’s Natural Theology, and, 
for local reasons, MclIlvaine’s Evidences 
of Christianity. McIlvaine was bishop of 
Ohio and, in Hayes’s first years, also the 
nominal head of the college. Although 
many at Kenyon were vitally interested 
in the religious conceptions of the time, 
the only book of theological interest that 
Hayes appears to have withdrawn from 
his society library was Beatty’s Essay on 
Truth, which he borrowed in his Senior 
year and referred to as ‘‘a masterly work. 
It contains a clear and complete reiuta- 
tion of the doctrines maintained by 
Hume... .”’ 

History was a basic interest of Hayes, 
the titles that he withdrew reflecting a 
continued preoccupation with it. He took 
out Sismondi’s Fall of the Roman Empire 
each year of his last three in college, in 
addition to reading both Ferguson and 
Gibbon on Rome. Tytler’s University 
History wa. used subsequently at Ken- 
yon, but Havyes’s curiosity led him to it 
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before the college adopted it as a text. 
His interest in such compendiums is 
shown also in his taking out Guizot’s 
History of Civilization. Furthermore, he 
read histories of Russia, China, Greece, 
Venice, France, and the French Revolu- 
tion. He withdrew all three volumes of 
Russell’s Modern History as well as Vol- 
ume II of Heeren’s work on the same 
subject. His interest in American history 
went from the more general, such as 
Marshall’s Colonial History and James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Naval History, 
through Irving’s descriptive Tour on the 
Prairies, to the particular, such as 
G. R. T. Hewes’s memoirs of the [Boston] 
Tea Party and Chapman’s History of 
Wyoming |Valley Massacre}. His concern 
for the history of his country is evinced 
by the following entry of January 2s, 
1842, in his diary: “I hope I shall live to 
see some Shakespeare arise who shall do 
justice to the men, the times, and the 
deeds of the Revolution.” 

Allied with his preoccupation with his- 
tory is his interest in the biography of 
such figures as Cromwell and Charles V. 
Robertson’s biography of Charles V was 
highly praised as a masterpiece of his- 
toriography in Hayes’s time. His interest 
embraced Plutarch’s Lives, in the Lang- 
horne edition, and the Jared Sparks se- 
ries of American biography. Subsequent- 
ly, while attending Harvard Law School, 
Hayes was to attend with enjoyment 
Sparks’s lectures on history. Hayes also 
read extensively of the biography of his- 
torically important Americans, such as 
Henry Clay (who figured in the founding 
of Kenyon and lived near by in Ken- 
tucky), John Jay, Ethan Allen, Aaron 
Burr, and Benedict Arnold. 

In his leisure hours outside of class- 
work Hayes showed interest in fields not 
ordinarily of concern to budding politi- 
cians. Like many of his contemporaries, 
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he read the Spectator, Guardian and 
Tatler (out twice from the library), and 
Locke’s Essays (also out twice); but the 
average student usually did not take the 
initiative, as did Hayes, in investigating 
Burton, Bacon, Johnson, and Coleridge. 
One would expect him, as a Kenyon man, 
to have been interested, as he was, in 
Hannah More’s soporitic writings, for she 
had been an original benefactor and had 
later bequeathed the College £200.° 

Hayes’s reading list of fiction shows 
titles of contemporary popularity, such 
as Richardson’s Wacusta, or the Prophecy; 
Mrs. Ellis’ Home, or the Iron Rule; 
Charlotte Elizabeth’s Helen Fleetwood; 
Reynold’s Miserrimus; Marryat’s Phan- 
tom Ship, together with several two- 
deckers, such as G. P. R. James’s Henry 
Masterton, Wirt’s Old Bachelor, and Ains- 
worth’s Crichton. However, there was 
also included a good proportion of books 
which have had more than transitory sig- 
nificance, such as Cooper’s The Pilot, The 
Chase, and The Last of the Mohicans; 
Scott’s The Pirate (another work in two 
volumes); Brackenridge’s Modern Chiv- 
alry; The Arabian Nights; and Goethe's 
Sorrows of Werther. It is a tribute to his 
taste that so much of Hayes’s reading in 
fiction has lived in good repute for over a 
hundred years. 

Poetry, which gave him much delight 
in later life, played no small part in his 
undergraduate reading. His most favored 
poet appears to have been Scott (whose 
Poetical Works he drew out three times), 
for Hayes writes, as a Senior, of The Lord 
of the Isles (which title he took out twice) 
as being aiter his own heart, adding: 
“Oh, had [ such power of description as 
is there displayed, the characters of our 
Revolutionary sires should be portrayed 
ky M nders 
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in colors whose brightness would eclipse 
the sun.”’ He writes as a Sophomore, on 
May 4, 1840, to his sister that he has 
found Ossian’s Poems in both libraries 
and that he has them out. The volume 
must have been the college library copy, 
for the Philo copy was not checked out to 
him until a year later. His poetical read- 
ing included Butler, Pope, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats. In his last year at 
Kenyon he speaks of having been for a 
long time an ardent admirer of Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Spenser, in whom he 
has discovered “the pure streams which 
flow from ‘Old English literature.’ ”’ 
Platform rhetoric was important to 
Hayes, for he withdrew Webster’s 
Speeches three times from the Philo- 
mathesian library. He records in his 
diary having never before been so moved 
to tears by eloquence as when his friend 
Trowbridge spoke at the 1841 commence- 
ment exercises: “His style of speaking is 
Websterian— plain, strong, and to the 
purpose.”’ Later, when in Boston, Hayes 
was to hear political addresses by not 
only Webster but also John Quincy 
Adams, whose Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Oratory he had read as a college Senior. 
As he listened to Adams, in October, 
1843, Hayes must have been thinking 


seriously of a public career, for he says of 
Adams: “My opinion of the old man’s 
power and character was not at all 
changed. I could see that in him which 
would make a most formidable adversary 
in a personal encounter on the floor of 


‘ 


Congress... . 

liayes was valedictorian of his class, 
and, contemporary ac- 
counts, his oration on “College Life’’ at 


according to 


the commencement exercises on August 


3, 1842,’ was most enthusiastically re- 


and Valedictory 
Memorial Li 


“College Life 
\ddresses ”" (MS in the Hayes 


brary) 
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ceived in spite of its being the eleventh 
address of the day. The oration, which is 
typical of commencement ad- 
dresses, is consistent with 


good 


entirely 


Haves’s mature attitude toward his col- 

lege career. One can glimpse his college 

interests and recognize the values which 

he had derived from his college residence. 
5 

But one is not left in doubt as to the as- 

pirations of this wide-ranging mind, who 


was to become, in the words of his 
Kenyon tutor’s report, “‘a bright orna- 
ment to society.’ He speaks of solving 
the knotty problems of algebra while the 
wood, the river, and the fields entice and 
of the patience that never tires and the 
ardor which perseveres to the end. He 
speaks of the college’s physical equip- 
ment in terms of the libraries: “For soli- 
tary enjoyment, in our libraries we have 
all the stores of learning, wisdom, and 
wit that heart could desire.’’ Hayes out- 
lines his ideal of the conduct of life in 
certain terms: ‘*. .. man is truly beloved 
only for judicious acts of benevolence, he 
labors to become a useful member of the 
society in which he lives and thus pre- 
pares himseli to deserve the only reputa- 
tion which is valuable and lasting.” 

The last book that Hayes took out of 
the Philo library was F'reeman’s Varadee, 
a Plea for Africa (Philadelphia, 1836), in 
which “Mr. L.,”’ in lengthy, unreal con- 
versations with little Caroline and 
Henry, gives all the arguments for the 
colonization of Africa by freed Negroes. 
This book and Asa Greene’s A Vankee 
among the Nullifiers (New York, 1833), a 
Massachusetts journalist’s account of a 
tour in South Carolina, are the only titles 
of his reading list on a topic that must 
have been in continual discussion at Ken- 
yon. For three months in 1849, Hayes was 
in Texas visiting a former classmate, 
Guy M. Bryan, and, while there, un- 
doubtedly gained deeper insight into the 
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problems of the South. Certain it is that 
Hayes’s acquaintance with the southern 
gentlemen attending Kenyon and his 
firsthand knowledge of Texas must have 
heavily weighted his decision to come out 
strongly, at the time of electoral dispute, 
for the conciliation of the South and, as 
his first measure following election, to in- 
sist, against the wishes of northern ad- 
visers, upon the withdrawal of federal 
troops from the South. 

ilayes’s respect for libraries continued 
through his later years. When, upon elec- 
tion to Congress in 1865, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Joint Library 
Committee, he wrote: “It is one of the 
no-account committees in a public sense 
but has some private interest... . It 
brings one in association with the book- 
ish.” However, during his subsequent 
chairmanship of the library commission, 
he made a truly vital contribution to all 
scholarship by sponsoring the bill which 
shifted the Smithsonian Institution’s col- 
lection of books to the Library of Con- 
gress and by carrying an appropriation of 
$100,000.00 for the purchase of the Peter 
Force Collection® of Americana, which is 
one of the most prized collections now 


* General Manning Force, son of Peter Force, 
was a lifelong friend of Rutherford Haves. He was a 
fellow-member of the Literary Club of Cincinnati 
from 18so. The eighth and last Hayes child, born 
in 1873, was named Manning Force Hayes. Hayes 
offered General Force the position of private secre 
tary to the president, which Force refused as the 
oflice had not been raised to its present importance 
The following letter is among the Hayes papers: 

“Washington, D.C. 
“DEAR GENERAI 

“Vou eased to hear that the appropria 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars to buy your 
library passed the Committee of the whole 
it objection or opposition. It willno doubt 


will be p 


father’s 
today with 
pass the Hlouse in the same way, and we consider 
t safe in the Senate. It is the regular Civil Appro 
priation Bil Sianeestc. 

R.B. Ha 
M. F. Fore: 


Cincinnati 
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owned by the Library of Congress. It is 
possibly significant that Ainsworth Spof- 
ford, the famous librarian-in-chief of the 
Library of Congress from 1865 to 1897, 
had been a fellow-member of the literary 
club which Hayes had enjoyed so deeply 


during his residence in Cincinnati in the 


1850’s. 

The building of a personal library was 
to give him satisfaction throughout the 
remainder of his life. Shortly after com- 
pleting his two terms as governor, he 
writes: “One of my pet schemes for the 
future will be to form--to collect—a 
complete library of Ohio books.”’ In 1874 
he purchased the private library of about 
four thousand volumes collected by Rob- 
ert Clarke, the Cincinnati book dealer, 
publisher, and bibliophile, which gave 
him a distinguished nucleus of local 
American history. Subsequent to this 
purchase he bought many books con- 


cerned with the contemporary politics 
and economics of the 1870’s and 1880's. 
When he died, he left about eight thou- 
sand volumes, several thousand pam- 
phlets, and over a hundred volumes of 
clippings, as well as newspaper files and 


some manuscripts. His library was 
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deeded to the state of Ohio in 1912 and is 
now maintained at the Hayes Memorial 
Library, Fremont, Ohio.’ After his return 
from Washington to his home, “Spiegel 
Grove,’ at Fremont in 1881, he set 
apart several hours a day for reading. In 
these last years he had the leisure to read 
the histories, travels, and biographies of 
the Clarke purchase. His favorites in 
general literature of these days were 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Scott (an admira- 
tion continued from college days), Lin- 
coln, and Howells. His favorite poets 
were said’® to be Byron, Browning, and 
Edwin Arnold (whose The Light of Asia 
[1879] was enormously popular in the 
eighties). Hayes wrote that the main 
objects of reading were “*. . . mental im- 
provement—for information—to keep 
the faculties alert and alive.’’ Certainly, 
his life was enriched by the satisfaction 
and pleasure he received through con- 
stant association with great minds in 
literature. 


Curtis W. Garrison, “A President’s Library,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
XLVIII (April, 1939), 127-33 

‘© H. J. Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes (New 


York, 1930), p. 327 
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ost of the major and many of 

the smaller universities of the 

country have developed a sys- 

tem of library service based upon college 

or departmental libraries, and these 

gradually have come to provide an ever 

larger proportion of the total services of 

the university library. In spite of certain 

disadvantages of the system, it seems un- 

likely that this pattern of service will 
soon be changed. 

However, the typical departmental li- 
brary system has not been developed or 
operated altogether satisfactorily. De- 
partmental libraries have frequently 
come about through pressures and 
chance rather than through policy and 
long-term planning, with the result that 
the development of the various subject 
fields often is unequal and that proper 
co-ordination of the different units is 
lacking. Similarly, little attention has 
been given to the government and ad- 
ministration of departmental libraries as 
a special phase of administration of the 
large university library. Perhaps the 
greatest weakness of the departmental 
system has been lack of co-ordination 
among the different units. Some systems 
have been called ‘centralized,’ but, ac- 
tually, co-ordination and control have 
been so inadequate that there has not 
been much difference between the so- 
called ‘‘centralized’’ departmental li- 
brary system and the decentralized sys- 
tem in which each library is more or less 
independent. 

The idea of organizing centralized uni- 


versity library service along divisional 


subject lines, proposed in the 1930's, has 


I! 


McANALLY 


been the greatest advance in university 
library service in the last twenty years 
and may offer some ideas for the improve- 
ment of departmental library systems." 
The plan represented a major departure 
from the former practice of organizing by 
function or type of material; and yet it 
had such obvious merits that the idea led 
during the 1940’s to a rather general re- 
view of university library organization, 
particularly in the small and medium- 
sized institutions. Admirably suited to 
the smaller university library, the plan 
was considered not practicable for the 
large university library. The campus of 
the large university is usually so exten- 
sive that scattered service points are 
necessary ; students and faculty members 
are too numerous to be served by a small 
number of units without making those 
units too large; subject specialization is 
intense and widespread, requiring spe- 
cialized library service; and financial re- 
sources permit the giving of convenient 
service without seriously impairing the 
bibliographical wealth of the library as a 
whole. 

The subject-divisional proposal repre- 
sented a belated recognition of certain 
trends in education and research which 
had been developing more or less un- 
noticed by the university librarian. 
Study and research gradually had been 
breaking out of the confines of narrow 

‘The plan had been used for some time in the 
central buildings of certain public libraries, but ap- 
plication to the university field was new. The first 
application to the university library appears to have 
been made by C. R. Morey, A Laboratory-Library 
Princeton University Store, 1932 [7]). Ralph Ells 
worth was the most active proponent of the idea in 


the 1930's 


2 


5 
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departmental boundaries. Along with 
this breakdown of strict departmentali- 
zation, educators had been striving for 
more co-ordination among related sub- 
ject fields by organizing the curriculum 
along divisional rather than narrow de- 
partmental lines.? In another major shift 
of opinion, librarians also had come to 
believe that smaller reading rooms with 
a relatively small number of carefully 
selected books on open shelves were more 
favorable to the educational process than 
huge reading rooms and closed stacks. 
linally, as enrolments in advanced study 
and research increased steadily, librar- 
ians began to see that adequate library 
service to graduate students and special- 
ists required professional librarians with 
better subject backgrounds. Desirable 
even in the college, such service had be- 
come almost a necessity in the univer- 
sity, yet the smaller university library 
could ill afford any great expansion in 
personnel and certainly not much dupli- 
cation of resources. 

For the small or medium-sized uni- 
versity library, the divisional plan of 
organization of resources and services 
within one building provided satisfactory 
answers to most of these problems. 
Whether or not a library could or should 
adopt a centralized divisional plan, how- 
ever, depended on-several factors, such 
as size and variety of enrolment, finan- 
cial ability, campus geography, the exist- 
ing library building, and local history. 
Each university thus had to make its 
own decision in the light of local con- 
ditions. 

? This movement became noticeable late in the 
1920's. Cf. Floyd W. Reeves et al., The Liberal Arts 
College: Based upon Surveys of Thirty-five Colleges 
Related to the Methodist Episcopal Church (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932), pp. 187-93. For 
the best summary of various plans of organization 
cf. E. J. McGrath et al., “A Study of Divisional 
Organization,” Bulletin of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, XXTX (1943), 477-07. 
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In contrast, the large university li- 
brary with a fairly broad and well-sup- 
ported departmental library system al- 
ready offers many of the advantages 
sought by the new divisional library. The 
service units are small and informal, the 
collections are selective and of manage- 
able proportions, and excellent personal- 
ized service is given by specialists in the 
specific subject area. The departmental 
library also serves another growing need 
that generally has been overlooked: The 
average faculty member has found it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain a per- 
sonal working library as the volume of 
publication in his field has expanded and 
become more expensive, and he probably 
has come to rely more and more upon the 
departmental library instead. The scien- 
tist, it is true, still prefers a close working 
collection or even a personal library, but 
he certainly should not be discouraged 
from using his neighborhood depart- 
mental library as well. It also seems 
likely that some of the current studies, 
proposals, and experiments—e.g., the 
rapid selector and the improved subject 
bibliography—may enhance the impor- 
tance of the departmental library and 
decrease the importance of and depend- 
ence upon the central card catalog. 

Some of the disadvantages of the de- 
partmental library system may be re- 
duced by combining libraries for two or 
three subject fields, by keeping most of 
the libraries as small working collections, 
and by storing little-used materials in the 
central building or in campus storage li- 
braries which also serve as major depart- 

Cf. Vannevar Bush, “As We May Think,” 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXXVI_ (1945), 101-8, and 
James W. Perry, ‘Chemists Librarians,” 


College and Research Libraries, X (1949), 12-16 
useful litera 


and 


Recent studies of the characteristics oi 
ture in various subjects and of habits of research 
scholars slowly are providing more hasic information 
on these topics. 
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ental libraries. Also, the establishment 
oi the undergraduate library at such uni- 
versities as Harvard and Illinois has 
tended to relieve the departmental li- 
brary of the necessity of serving anyone 
except the persons interested in research. 

In one respect, however, the divisional 
library organization is clearly superior 
to departmental organization—it pro- 
vides automatically for the co-ordination 
of collections and services by broad sub- 
ject fields. Despite the educational trends 
that make such co-ordination imperative, 
very little progress has been made in the 
co-ordination of departmental libraries, 
either on a basis of administrative con- 
venience or for the improvement of serv- 
ice. The thirty service units at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the sixty-five at Cali- 
fornia, or the eighty-three at Harvard 
have, within certain general limitations, 
been allowed to go their own ways. Re- 
cently the tendency has been to place 
departmental libraries under an assistant 
librarian; this is certainly an improve- 
ment over the old practice of having all 
of them report to the librarian or to vari- 
ous deans and department heads, but still 
it is not possible for one assistant librar- 
ian adequately to supervise eighty-three 
or sixty-five or even twenty departmental 
libraries. The span of control is too great, 
and the problems of the different libraries 
are too diverse. 

Within the last three or four years, two 
proposals for improving the co-ordina- 
tion of departmental libraries have been 
advanced by Louis R. Wilson and his co- 
workers in the survey reports on the li- 
braries of Cornell and Staniord univer- 
sities. For Cornell the surveyors recom- 
mended four main groupings: agriculture 
and related libraries under one associate 
director and, in the main building under 
another associate director, functional 
service departments, departmental li- 
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braries, and special collections.‘ For 
Stanford the surveyors recommended 
consolidating all departmental libraries 
eventually into four divisional libraries: 
humanities, social sciences, biological sci- 
ences, and physical sciences and engi- 
neering. The change was to be effected 
gradually, with the creation of three sub- 
ject-division librarianships for adminis- 
tration of departmental libraries as a first 
step. It was foreseen that the humanities 
library might remain in the general 
building.’ (Incidentally, in many large li- 
brary systems most of the humanities 
and some of the social science libraries 
have remained in the general library 
building.) Acting along the same line as 
the Stanford survey proposal, Columbia 
University in 1949 appointed an admin- 
istrative librarian to supervise and co- 
ordinate all biological science libraries. 
The University of California’s current ex- 
periments with divisional reference serv- 
ice for a large departmental library sys- 
tem also should be noted. 

The large university library often has 
two other problems, both relating to per- 
sonnel, that should be dealt with through 
the proper co-ordination of departmental 
libraries. First, every large library ap- 
pears to have a congenital problem of 
staff morale, due in part to poor organi- 
zation and poor administration. In the 


Louis R. Wilson, R. B. Downs, and Maurice 
Tauber, Xeport of a Survey of the Libraries of Cornell 
University for the Library Board of Cornell Univer- 
sity, October 1947-Februery 1948 (Ithaca: Cornell 
University, 1945), pp. 59-63 


R. Wilson and Raynard C. Swank, Leport 
of the Library of Stanford University for 


November 10 j6O arcana 


5 Louis 
of a Survey 
Stanford University, 1047 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1947), pp 
65-09 


For a good discussion see Lyndal 
Swofiord, “Mental Hygiene and the College Li- 
brary,” College and Research Libraries, VIII (1947), 
161-06 


general 
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large library, particularly, subject spe- 
cialization of the library staff member in 
a departmental organization tends to 
reduce professional mobility—he usually 
cannot count on advancement within the 
system but normally will remain with 
the library for which his subject back- 
ground fits him or in some related subject 
library. Unfortunately, perhaps, univer- 
sity libraries still tend to base advance- 
ment on administrative responsibility; 
this frequently militates against the 
subject specialist and certainly is not 
conducive to high morale. In addition, 
the librarian in an outlying departmental 
library tends to lose contact with his 
colleagues and to feel that his is a for- 
gotten and thankless task as far as the 
central administration is concerned. Spe- 
cial consideration, therefore, should be 
given to staff morale in the departmental 
library system, perhaps by placing ad- 
vancement on the same basis as faculty 


promotion and by encouraging: demo- 
cratic participation in policy-formulation 
and administration. A democratic plan 


of administration designed to enlist 
everyone’s interest and support has been 
put into effect at the Library of Con- 
gress and appears to be quite successful.’ 

The second related problem concerns 
communication. The larger and more di- 
verse the system,.the more necessary it 
is to plan for adequate means of com- 
munication.* In the smaller library close 


7See Library of Congress, Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress, 1948 (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949), pp. 30-32, 106. For 
a general approach to the same idea see J. P. Dan 
ton, “Our Libraries—the Trend toward De- 
mocracy,” Library Quarterly, IV (1934), 16-27. The 
idea of democracy in administration has been ac- 
cepted by most modern authorities on administra- 
tive theory. 
Allan H. Schooley, “Information Ex 
change as a Management Too] in a Large Research 
Organization.” Proceedings of the I.R.E., XXXVI 
(1949), 429-31 


5 See 
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or at least frequent personal contacts 
may be taken for granted; in the larger 
library communication will not auto- 
matically take care of itself but calls for 
considerable planning. Proper communi- 
cation is too important to successful 
operation to be left to chance. One-way 
or indirect communication, in the form 
of memos, letters, and staff publications, 
is, of course, essential, and many large 
systems are run on this basis alone; but 
two-way or personal communication is 
far superior, in that it provides for both 
horizontal and vertical flow of ideas, 
plans, and problems. Personal communi- 
cation may consist of conferences, dis- 
cussion-group meetings, staff or council 
meetings, visits, or telephone conversa- 
tions—any method which provides for 
both talking and listening. A free flow of 
information and ideas between various 
units and from staff to administration 
draws forth the best efforts of all mem- 
bers of the organization and makes for 
greater unity in their common purposes. 
Staff participation in policy-formulation 
and decision-making tends to produce 
higher morale, improved co-operation, 
and superior performance.’ 

In an attempt to solve some of these 
problems of the large departmental li- 
brary system, the following plan of or- 
ganization and procedure is proposed. 
All departmental libraries should be 
divided into four to six groups accord- 
ing to subject fields served, each group 
consisting of departmental libraries 
which serve related subject fields and 
which have similar special problems. 
These groupings might be made accord- 
ing to a table, ““The Degree of Closeness 
of Library Interrelations,’’ developed by 
the Commission on the Future Policy of 


9 See, e.g., F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dick 
son, Management and the Worker (Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1946) 
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the University Libraries of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago.'® Five logically related 
groups may be discerned: (1) the sci- 
ences and engineering, (2) the social sci- 
ences, (3) the humanities, (4) the fine 
arts, and (5) the general service units 
and special-materials libraries. The sci- 
ences might be further divided into phy- 
sical and biological; other combinations 
are noted by McGrath." It is suggested 
that (1) the librarians of each group be 
considered a council, (2) a chairman be 
elected annually for each council, (3) 
regular meetings of each council be 
planned, and (4) chairmen of councils 
meet regularly with the assistant librar- 
ian in charge of public services. It might 
be noted that the chairmen could be re- 
placed by appointed divisional librarians 
if the library administration so desired, 
although the plan proposed seems su- 
perior. 

The plan of organization, by subject 
fields, is designed to place primary em- 
phasis upon subject interests and upon 
service, and the method of operation 
stresses democratic participation; this 
proposal, therefore, is a co-operative pro- 
gram for improving service rather than 
merely a device for administrative con- 
venience. The plan attempts to secure 
some of the advantages of subject-divi- 
sional organization for a large university 
library system with many departmental 
libraries; the democratic procedure out- 
lined is suggested as a matter of both 


‘© Tentative Report, January, 1924 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924), p. 55. (Table 
reproduced in Louis R. Wilson and Maurice F. 
Tauber, The University Library, Its Organization, 
Administration, and Functions |Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1945], p. 135.) This table is 
based solely on subjective judgments, and its valid- 
ity is definitely questionable. A pending study by 
the writer indicates that it may be highly inaccurate 
for the social] sciences 


1 Op. cit. 
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principle and efficiency. It should be 
pointed out that this organization will 
work equally well in the strongly cen- 
tralized system and in the loose, decen- 
tralized system—except that elected 
chairmen undoubtedly would be favored 
in the latter instance over possible di- 
visional librarians. This plan may be par- 
ticularly welcome, therefore, in those 
systems where it has been difficult to 
secure administrative control over de- 
partmental libraries, and it may even 
facilitate the gaining of such control. 
There are at least four reasons for 
recommending this type of organization. 
(1) Co-operation and co-ordination on 
the local level, among libraries serving 
related fields and in which the facilities of 
one library may be used rather heavily 
by faculties and students of more than 
one college or department, is frequently 
lacking. (2) A supervisor cannot per- 
sonally cover twenty or more depart- 
ments properly, nor can general staff 
meetings devote much time to local 
problems. (3) Greater familiarity with 
related libraries and friendlier personal 
and professional relations will be 
achieved. (4) Further standardization 
of practices and policies beyond the 
broad policies for everyone will be se- 
cured. Subjects which might be a proper 
concern of such councils are co-ordina- 
tion of acquisitions and disposal policies, 
reduction of duplication, the facilitating 
of interlibrary use, standardization of 
routines and regulations beyond the loose 
general statements designed to cover a 
variety of conditions, co-operation on 


special studies, etc. As time goes on, addi- 


tional as well as more specific functions 
may be discovered. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, proposals which may affect other 
libraries or the technical departments 
should be taken up with the assistant 
librarian, or at a meeting of chairmen, 
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for possible referral to general staff or 
administration council meetings; in all 
other matters each council should be 
guided only by the general framework of 
library policy and should take appropri- 
ate action, to be reported to the assistant 
librarian and to the meeting of chairmen. 

Meetings might be held twice a month 
for the first few months and once a month 
thereafter. Chairmen might meet with 
the assistant librarian twice a month at 
first and monthly thereafter. After the 
initial meetings the frequency might 
vary from the normal pattern, depending 
upon special need. Meetings should be 
scheduled in rotation in or near the li- 
braries in the council, and a tour of the 
library or a discussion of new features or 
ideas should be a part of each meeting. 

This plan has been in operation at the 
University of Illinois Library for a short 
time. Each council meeting is scheduled 
within a certain four-day period, to ac- 
commodate local conditions, and the 
chairmen meet shortly thereafter with 
the assistant director for public service. 
At each council meeting one or more 
topics common to all libraries are con- 
sidered, and attention is next directed to 
problems or topics of the local council. 
In the beginning, the chairman of each 
council called for suggestions to help pre- 
pare the general as well as the local coun- 
cil agenda. The assistant director does 
not attend individual council meetings, 
as a matter of policy, but will visit them 
occasionally. Problems that are brought 
up by the councils are considered and 
acted upon by the meeting of chairmen or 
by the library administration when nec- 
essary, and actions are reported back. A 
quick follow-up has been found desirable. 
The councils are designed to supplement 
rather than replace existing adrainistra- 
tive practices, and the public services 
departments have continued monthly 
staff meetings of departmental librar- 
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ians, monthly visits to each library by 
the assistant director, and other, more 
general practices. 

The plan has proved eminently prac- 
ticable and so far very successful. In the 
beginning, a number of departmental 
librarians, although quite interested in 
the idea, were dubious about its prac- 
ticability, since some libraries differing 
considerably in size were grouped to- 
gether; but since the first council meet- 
ings everyone has been pleased with its 
actual operation. Early meetings awak- 
ened more projessional interest and en- 
thusiasm than any other activity or ac- 
tion in recent years. 

The ultimate objective of the new 
subject-council plan of organization and 
operation is improvement in service. 
Some improvements are direct and are 
achieved quickly; others are indirect 
results of improved morale, better com- 
munication, and better administration 
and are slower in coming and more diffi- 
cult to measure. One of the clearest im- 
mediate advances has been that a great 
many more suggestions for improvement 
have been made, partly because they can 
be proposed and discussed thoroughly 
before a small group of colleagues rather 
than in a large general staff meeting or 
with a busy administrator and partly be- 
cause more librarians were thinking 
about the subject. Typical suggestions 
that were acted upon concerned relations 
with the faculty, lists of new books, 
methods of book-selection, routing a list 
of available supplies and forms, delays 
jour- 


c 


in receiving new journals, lists of 
nals received, eliminating superseded 
materials, etc. Some variations in loan 


privileges among different libraries have 


been reduced through co-operative ac- 
tion, some agreements made on the stag- 
gering of binding, some book-reviewing 
journals routed or exchanged, and differ 
ing acquisitions practices and policies 
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aired. Another notable gain probably 
resulted from holding the council meet- 
ings in a different library each time, for 
each librarian became better acquainted 
with other librarians in related libraries, 
other stafis, ditferent methods of doing 
work, and the problems and new ideas of 
others. 

The administration has benefited 
through greater flow of information, 
ideas, and suggestions; through a grow- 
ing awareness of problems; and through 
increased trust and co-operation. It has 
had more facts on which sound decisions 
might be based,and, consequently, has 
been enabled to act with improved 
knowledge and understanding. As an 
example of a specific improvement, the 
administration became aware, by com- 
paring notes in the subject councils, that 
departmental library committees were 
quite common and that the role of such 
faculty committees needed to be clari- 
fied. Acting on the basis of specific in- 
formation from each council, the admin- 
istration evolved a set of principles, took 
them to the general senate library com- 
mittee for consideration, and then put 
them into effect. Another achievement 
was the codifying of practice regarding 
statistics of use, which, the subject coun- 
cils discovered, varied from library to 
library. A third development was the 
recognition that more systematic intro- 
duction and orientation were needed for 
new personnel and that the personnel 
officer, the administration, and the de- 
partmental librarians needed to co- 
operate on the subject; a general staff 
committee began work on this problem. 
Many lesser problems were delegated to 
subject councils, and some practice in 
administration was given to possible fu- 
ture administrators. The administration 
has welcomed the more democratic pro- 
cedures involved in the subject-council 
organization and has greatly benefited 
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by them; the staff members also have 
welcomed both the opportunity and the 
increased responsibility. 

But the greatest improvement of all 
has been for the individual librarian and 
in morale. The individual has become 
more conscious of his own role in the li- 
brary and of the relation of his library to 
the whole; he has recognized that his 
role is important, that his problems 
are likely to be common to certain other 
libraries as well, that his activities may 
affect related subject libraries and tech- 
nical departments, and that his ideas and 
judgment are wanted and will carry 
weight. His individuality is recognized 
and his professional activities are seen 
and acknowledged by his fellow-librar- 
ians as well as by the administration. 
Friendlier professional relations have 
resulted, especially among those whose 
libraries are most likely to be used by a 
common clientele. Most important of 
all, each librarian has recognized clearly, 
possibly for the first time, that the li 
brary administration is interested in him 
personally and aware of the contribution 
that he and his library can make to the 
university and to the library. His re- 
sponse has been most satisfactory. 

The chief disadvantage of the system 
is that it can uncover too many ideas and 
problems in a hurry. Most of them can 
be disposed of readily by co-operative or 
administrative action, but some are defi- 
nitely major ones requiring time and 
money for their implementation or solu- 
tion. These problems and the possibili- 
ties for improvement have been present 
for a long time but were not brought to 
light by standard administrative 
procedure. They may serve as a 
basis for long-term planning, and, with 
thirty minds seriously devoted to a 
difficult problem, the chances for arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory solution are en 


the 
well 


hanced. 
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iE principles governing the rela- 

tionships which ideally should pre- 

vail between the college library 
and the several parts of the parent-insti- 
tution—the administrative officers, the 
faculty, and the students—-have fre- 
quently been stated. In general, they 
stem from the thinking (or deliberations) 
of mature librarians rather than from 
evidence of their successful application; 
indeed, except for the few surveys of in- 
dividual libraries which have been under- 
taken, it is difficult to find material on 
the extent to which they are actually fol- 
lowed in library administration. 

One aspect of this general area was re- 
cently isolated for investigation: the re- 
lationships of the president and the li- 
brary committee to each other and to the 
library.' The study took the form of de- 
scribing current practice and evaluating 
it in the light of such principles as have 
been laid down with regard to such rela- 
tionships. For this study 103 midwestern 
colleges were selected, each one having a 
book collection of at least 50,000 vol- 
umes. These weré stibsequently divided 
into four groups, based on total annual 
expenditures, thus: Group I included in- 
stitutions with budgets of $3 million and 
over; Group II included institutions 
spending between $1 and $3 million; 
Group IIL included institutions spend- 

' Elizabeth F. Kientzle, “Study of the Relation- 
ships among College and University Administra- 
tors, Library Committees, and Librarians” (unpub 
lished Master’s thesis, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, t949). A more detailed ac- 
count of the method used in the study, as well as 


tabular presentation of the data obtained, will be 
found in the thesis cited above 


ing between $500,000 and $1 million; 
and Group IV_ included institutions 
spending less than $500,000. 

Nearly two-thirds of them were pri- 
vately controlled; however, almost one- 
third of the state institutions fell into 
Group I. Approximately half their li- 
brarians held the Master’s degree, and 24 
per cent held the doctorate. Incidentally, 
there seemed to be little, if any, relation- 
ship between degree held and the librar- 
ian’s faculty status; however, most of 
those who actually did some teaching 
were given faculty rank. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE LIBRARIAN 

The basic principles which govern the 
relation of the president to the librarian 
may be thus stated: (1) the librarian 
should be appointed by the president and 
should be directly responsible to him; 
(2) the librarian should have a close and 
significant relationship to the educa- 
tional program. This may be achieved by 
appointing the librarian to a committee 
responsible for policy or by discussing 
(developing) with the librarian policies 
for integrating the library with the edu- 
cational program.’ 

In order to ascertain whether and how 
frequently the first principle was ob- 
served, the following questions were 
asked: 

By whom was the librarian appointed? 

To what administrative officer(s) is the li- 
brarian directly responsible? 

2 Louis R. Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber, The 
University Library (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945), pp. 25-26. 
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In your opinion, is the relationship with the 
administrator of your institution a satisfactory 
working relationship? 

Does the administrator hold conferences 
with the librarian? Please indicate in some de- 
tail the topics usually discussed in such confer- 
ences. 

More than three-fourths of the librar- 
ians had been appointed by the president 
and were responsible to him. In the 
smaller colleges the librarian reported di- 
rectly to the president, but in some of the 
larger institutions he reported to some 
other officer. However, in the twenty in- 
stitutions where the latter situation pre- 
vailed, only four expressed some dissatis- 
faction with it; relationships were gen- 
erally harmonious, though many of the 
sixteen who found them so were loath to 
recommend the practice generally. 

Whatever value there may be in regu- 
larly scheduled conferences between pres- 
ident and librarian, the fact is that few 
(only 12 per cent) of the librarians held 
them. Instead, such conferences were 
held only when an acute problem re- 
quired them. Many librarians coim- 
plained about the infrequency of such 
meetings. Where discussions were held 
they covered a wide range of topics, from 
questions of policy to specific rules and 
regulations. Naturally, such topics are 
related to the needs of the individual in 
stitution; when a new building was in 
prospect or on the way, numerous con- 
versations were likely to be necessary. In 
general, matters discussed dealt with 
such problems as expansion of facilities 
and services and relations with other de 
partments and agencies. 

Only a few librarians indicated that 
their relations with the administration 
were definitely unsatisfactory because of 
too limited access to the president; how- 
ever, a considerable number, eighteen, 
felt that steps might be taken to improve 
the situation. Some thought that the ad- 
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ministration gave too little attention to 
the library; some claimed that the per- 
sonnel system was unsatisfactory; and 
some wanted a definite statement codi- 
fying the relationship of the librarian to 
the administration and to the faculty. 
On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of librarians enjoyed the complete 
freedom from administrative attention 
which they experienced; having been em- 
ployed as professional specialists, they 
preferred a minimum of attention on the 
part of the administration to library op- 
erations. 

As suggested above, a second means of 
bringing the librarian into a closer rela- 
tionship with the academic community is 
through membership on policy-making 
committees. This was found to be 
achieved more frequently in the larger 
than in the smaller institutions, and, all 
together, 53 per cent of the librarians be- 
longed to at least one committee. 

On the whole, it may be concluded 
that the principles of administration 
library relationships are observed in 
most colleges and universities. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


The following recommendations per 
taining to the appointment, structure, 
and form of organization of the library 
committee appear in the literature: 

1. The committee should be appointed on the 
recommendation of the librarian and by the 
officer to whom the librarian is responsible. 
It should be representative of the interests 
of the college as a whole, rather than of the 
departments individually. 

It should be made up chiefly of faculty mem- 

bers, although the librarian and the president 

or his representative should also be included. 

Phe chairman should be a teaching member 

of the faculty with recognized qualities of 

leadership 

. The number of 
varies from four to ten. 


members recommended 
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6. Membership should be rotated and terms of 
office should overlap. 

>. Minutes of the meetings should be dis- 
tributed to the faculty as well as the com- 
mittee. 

The extent to which practice reflects 
these principles is indicated in the follow- 
ing synthesis. 

1. Two-thirds of the library commit- 
tees were appointed by the president, 
and most of the others by the faculty. 
However, less than half were appointed 
with the advice of the librarian. 

2. It is ditiicult to say to what extent 
appointments were made to reilect insti- 
tutional, rather than departmental, in- 
terest. In general, many academic de- 
partments were represented, but it must 
be recognized that the members might 
show little interest in aspects of the li- 
brary other than those relating to their 
specific departments. 

3. The members of the library com- 
mittees were selected primarily from the 
faculty. Although the president or dean 
was included in more than a third of the 
committees, they rarely attended meet- 
ings. On the other hand, the librarian 
was almost always appointed to the com- 
mittee. 

4. In 36 per cent of the institutions the 
president appointed the chairman of the 
committee from the faculty. However, in 
31 per cent of the committees the librar- 
ian served as ex oflicio chairman or secre- 
tary and was, in fact, the only officer of 
the committee. It should be noted that 
the practice of having the librarian oc- 
cupy so influential a position in the com- 
mittee is not encouraged in library litera- 
ture, although the librarians themselves 
indicated that they did not exercise 
greater influence than they would have if 
they had not been committee of) cers. 
Certainly, in such matters as responsi- 
bility for the preparation of the budget, 
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establishment of book-selection policies, 
and allocation of book funds there was no 
difference between committees with and 
those without the librarian as executive 
officer. 

5. The number of committee members 
ranged from tive to nine. As might be ex- 
pected, there was a close relationship be 
tween the size of the institution and that 
of the committee. 

6. In nearly half the institutions, ap- 
pointments to the library committee 
were for an indefinite period; however, 
even when appointments were limited to 
one to three years, reappointments were 
frecjuent. 

7. Although the circulation of minutes 
to faculty members is often considered an 
effective means of bringing library prob- 
lems and activities to general attention, 
this was done in only a few colleges (6 per 
cent). In fact, in many cases no minutes 
were kept at all, and usually, where they 
were kept, they were either not distrib- 
uted or distributed to committee mem- 
bers only. 

On the whole, the college administra- 
tion remains largely indifferent to the or- 
ganization of the library committee. Col- 
lege presidents rarely attend their meet- 
ings, and the faculty generally is ignorant 
of their work. There is clearly very little 
identity between the accepted principles 
of college library committee organiza 
tion, at least as represented in the litera- 
ture, and practice as reported in over a 
hundred colleges. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE LIBRARY ( OM- 
MITTEE TO THE LIBRARIAN 


The principles formulated as a guide to 
the relationship between the library com- 
mittee and the librarian have meaning 
only when understood in the light of the 
purpose of the committee. This is inter 
preted as either administrative or ad- 
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visory. Since committee duties may vary 
as the interpretation varies, the distinc- 
tion between them should be made clear. 
Administrative committees possess full 
powers of government, even though 
much of their authority may be dele- 
gated to the librarian; advisory commit- 
tees advise and recommend concerning 
administrative problems but do not have 
the power to enforce their recommenda- 
tions. 

The present complexity of college li- 
brary administration has made execu- 
tive control by administrative commit- 
tees highly inefficient. Most authorities 
today agree that the library committee 
serves best in an advisory capacity, and 
this point of view is reflected in the fol- 
lowing statements of its essential func- 
tions: 

1. ‘the committee should serve as a liaison in 
interpreting library policies to the faculty 
and faculty opinion to the librarian. 

It should study the library needs and inter- 

ests of the college and should formulate 

broad general policies for the development of 
resources for research and instruction. 

It should consider plans by which the re 

sources of the library can be integrated with 

campus and regional educational activities. 


several means of carrying out these 
functions have been suggested in library 
surveys. Thus the committee may be ex- 
pected to assist in the preparation of the 
budget and in the allocation of book 
funds; to collaborate on decisions regard- 
ing allocation of space; to aid in defend- 
ing requests of the library for adequate 
financial suppert; and to advise on the 


policy of reproducing unique materials. 


There is disagreement regarding the 
extent to which the library committee 
should participate in book 
Some authorities recommerd that it re- 


selection. 


view the purchase of all titles, while 
others restrict review to expensive titles 


{23 


or suggest leaving purchase of books en- 
tirely to the discretion of the librarian. 

Our investigation revealed that go per 
cent of the library committees were 
wholly advisory and that the others had 
only limited administrative powers. The 
overwhelming proportion took no initia- 
tive in formulating library policy or in 
suggesting topics for consideration in 
committee meetings. Furthermore, three 
fourths of the librarians reported that 
their committees served only to a limited 
extent in a liaison capacity, i.c., in inter- 
pretine the library to the faculty and the 
faculty to the library. Those that did 
were rated by the librarians as either 
moderately useful or very useful. 

The achievement of the other com 
mittee the development of 
policies for improving resources and 
planning for the integration of library 
resources with campus activities——are 
obviously difficult to measure. Llowever, 
an attempt was made to elicit some in- 
formation on this point. The librarians 
were asked about the committees’ activi- 
ties in certain specific areas and were re- 
quested to list all other areas in which 
their committees operated. The question 


functions 


was stated as follows: 


With what other library matters does thi 
library 


sonnel, library rules and 


committee concern itself, e.g., 
regulations, 


Please specify in a general way. 


The replies to this question were 
highly diversified; 15 per cent of the com 
mittees apparently devote attention to 
rules and regulations, but beyond this 
matter there appeared to be no consist 
ency whatever. Among items mentioned 
that had received committee attention 
were establishment of departmental li 
braries, development of an audio-visual 
program, encouragement of library use, 
improvement of book selection and sers 
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ice, aad the like. Apparently, about half 
the committees did show some concern 
with problems of library development. 

Since the library committee is ex- 
pected to “assist the librarian in the 
preparation of the budget,” the following 
question was asked in an effort to deter- 
mine to what extent it participates in 
such activity: 

Does the librarian have sole responsibility 
for the preparation of the budget? If he con- 
sults others prior to its submission for adoption, 
whom does he consult? 


A large majority of the librarians re- 


ported that they had sole responsibility 


for budget preparation; only 12 per cent 
consulted the library committee about it. 
As an additional check on the functions 
of the committee in the budget proce- 
dure, the librarians were asked the num- 
ber of persons or groups whose approval 
was necessary for the acceptance of the 
budget. In 83 per cent of the colleges, ap- 
proval was required by no more than two 
persons or groups, and, as might be ex- 
pected, in the smaller colleges approval 
was rarely required by more than one, 
By combining the replies to several 
questions, we found that no more than 37 
per cent of the committees gave consid- 
eration to the library budget and that in 
only one-fifth of these«lid such considera- 
tion produce suggestions for changes. 
While writers in the field of academic 
library administration do not all agree 
that the library committee should con- 
cern itself with the allocation of book 
funds, enough of them do to warrant an 
examination of the situation. Respond- 
ents were asked: 
Does the library committee participate in the 
allocation of book funds? If so, does it 
apportion the entire book fund and make al- 
locations, or 


apportion a part of the book fund which is 


determined by 
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the library committee 

the librarian 

-the librarian’s suggestion which the com- 
mittee usually adopts 


The replies may be divided into two 
categories: (1) those which specified that 
the library committee had no part in the 
allocation or merely adopted the sugges- 
tions of the librarian and (2) those which 
stated that the committee apportioned 
part or all of the book funds. It was 
found that 84 per cent belonged in the 
first category and only 16 per cent in the 
second; in other words, if they were con- 
sulted at all, most committees merely 
gave routine approval to the decisions 
already made by the librarian. 

In replies to the question regarding 
space allocation, most librarians stated 
that there was none at all; only 13 per 
cent of the committees did participate in 
space allocation. 

Only four librarians (5 per cent) men- 
tioned that their committees aided in the 
defense of requests for financial support; 
none at all advised on the policy of repro- 
ducing unique materials, but this may be 
because they were not asked for such 
advice. 

Although 17 per cent of the commit- 
tees reviewed the purchase of expensive 
titles, none followed the early custom of 
reviewing all purchases. Final authority 
for setting up book-selection policies and 
purchasing individual titles was usually 
left to the librarian, although in three- 
fourths of the colleges the recommenda- 
tions of faculty members accounted for 
half or more of the books purchased. 

How do librarians generally feel about 
their committees? They were asked the 
following questions: 

1. In your opinion is the relationship between 
the librarian and the library committee in 
your institution a satisfactory working re- 
lationship? Please comment on the undesir- 
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able phases, making specific recommenda- 
tions for wavs in which the situation might 
be improved. 
. On the whole do you think the library com- 

mittee 

performs a very useful function 

-is moderately useful 

serves almost no useful purpose 


Sixty-four per cent of the librarians 
answered an unequivocal “Yes” (the re- 
lationship is satisfactory) to the first 
question. Only 6 per cent were dissatis- 
fied because their committees were too 
active or interfered too much in adminis- 
trative affairs. The remaining 30 per cent 
of the librarians indicated that they were 
satisfied with their committees but that 
some improvement was still possible. 
The changes they suggested, however, 
reflected divergent views of the commit- 
tee’s functions, some considering the 
dormant state of their committees to be 
an annoyance, while others thought it an 
advantage. 

In response to the second question, 45 
per cent of the librarians reported that 
their committees were very useful, and 
41 per cent considered them moderately 
useful. Sample responses to this question 
are worth quoting: 

the library committee as organized here is 
of no value. We prefer it that way. A very 
cordial and cooperative relationship exists be- 
tween the library and the faculty as a whole. 
(his takes care of many problems that a library 


committee would need to solve in another 


situation. 
Very peaceful. They do little save Friends of 
the Library. Expect to be entertained by re- 


ports of new things undertaken and bought. 


It’s nice to know you have a library com- 
mittee to consider problems if they arise 


The library committee has not functioned 
sufficiently often in the last several years... . 
\ chairman interested in the total library and 
compatible with the librarian is necessary for 
successful committee operation. This has not 


been obtained in recent vears.... . 4 com- 
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mittee is not absolutely necessary in a small 
college, and it was easier to let matters ride than 
to ride herd on them. 

I vastly prefer it to having a committee 
concern itself with directing internal adminis- 
trative affairs or passing on details of book pur- 
chases. (However) the chief trouble is that they 
do not take enough interest, preferring to pass 
every decision off on the librarian. .. . They 
are helpful at times in affording a useful pro- 
tection faculty and student pres- 


sure.... 


against 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS IN COL- 
LEGES WITHOUT LIBRARY COMMITTEES 


Finally, what about colleges which 
have no library committees at all? These 
were generally the smaller institutions, 
and, as far as could be determined by a 
questionnaire, the administrative rela- 
tionships between president and librarian 
were close to ideal. In most of them the 
librarian was appointed directly by the 
president and was responsible to him. 
The only exceptions were institutions 
under religious auspices, where all aca- 
demic personnel were appointed by a re- 
ligious superior; even in these cases, how- 
ever, responsibility was directly to the 
president. 

The librarians of colleges without li- 
brary. committees appeared well satis- 
fied with their situation. Their relations 
with both administration and faculty 
were cordial and direct, and there seemed 
to be little, if any, need for a library com- 
mittee in such institutions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Based on this study of eighty-nine col- 
leges with book collections of over fifty 
thousand volumes,’ the findings may be 


summarized as follows: 


+ As mentioned on p. 120, 103 colleges received 
questionnaires; however, only 8g returned them 
with sufficient information to make this study 


possible 
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1. In conformity with the recommen- 
dations in library literature, the librar- 
lans are appointed by the presidents and 
are directly responsible to them. 

2. Librarians are frequently appointed 
to membership on important committees. 

3. The president and the librarians 
jointly develop policies for the develop- 
ment of the library and its integration 
with the educational program. 

4. The college president appoints the 
members of the library committee, but 
beyond this he participates to a very 
small extent in its activities. 

5. Library committees serve primarily 
in an advisory capacity; few of them 
have responsibility for administrative 
functions. 

6. Library committees are unnecessary 
in small colleges where direct contact be- 
tween librarian and faculty js readily 
achieved. ‘ 

7. Library committees are least useful 
when they intrude in library administra- 
tion and are most useful when they limit 
themselves to consideration of general 
policies and to specific means by which 
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the library might better serve the entire 
institution. 


It must be emphasized that these find 
ings, though general in their application, 
are not without exceptions. There are, of 
course, some library committees which 
fulfil a useful and necessary function. On 
the other hand, it is clear that many, per- 
haps most, committees are inetiective, or 
at least not nearly so effective as they 
might be if given greater encouragement 
and guidance by college presidents and 
librarians alike. 

At the same time, it may be that the 
so-called “principles” in terms of which 
committee activity has been appraised 
are themselves unrealistic and in need of 
re-examination. Such a re-examination 
might even lead to a more elaborate for- 
mulation of principles in which potential 
ified. If 


nore than 


areas of advisory service are spe: 
a 


the library committee is no 
the vestigial remains of a forgotten era in 
librarianship, whose duties can be better 
performed by others, then there is no 
reason for its continued existence. 
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The Public Library in the United States: The Gen- 
eral Report of the Public Library Inquiry. By 
Rospert D. Lercu. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+ 272. $3.75. 
The Public Library Inquiry, which has en- 

gaged the attention of librarians over the last 

three years, has now come to a close, and the 

General Report, here before us, is the final vol- 

ume of the Inquiry publications. By way of 

brief recapitulation, the Public Library In- 
quiry had its origin in a proposal made by the 

American Library Association to the Social 

Science Research Council for “an appraisal in 

sociological, cultural, and human terms of the 

extent to which librarians are achieving their 

objectives” and ‘‘an assessment of the public li- 

brary’s actual and potential contributions to 

American society.”’ The Council accepted the 

ALA proposal, with a grant of $200,000 from 

the Carnegie Corporation to finance the project, 

and named Dr. Robert D. Leigh as director 
with an advisory committee of six, including 
two librarians. A staff of twenty-four research 
associates was organized by the director, made 
up of specialists from various social science fields 
and employing social science techniques and 
tools—and viewpoints—but ‘whose only con- 
nection with libraries was as users.’’ Although 
instituted by librarians through their corporate 

representatives, the Inquiry was, therefore, a 

wholly independent enterprise and was not a 

“survey” like those occasionally made of indi- 

vidual libraries by librarians qualified as pro- 

fessional experts to discover professional short- 
comings and to give aid and counsel toward 
their correction. Critics, captious and otherwise 

—and there will be some of both kinds—should 

note these facts, which are rightly stressed as 

investing the Inquiry with its special character 
and the degree of objectivity necessary to the 
attainment of its prescribed goals. 

The General Report assembles the conclusions 
and recommendations derived from the In- 
quiry’s investigations, analyzed and interpreted 
by the director. The research staff was assigned 
to a series of separate studies, six of which have 
been published in separate volumes (most or all 
previously reviewed in these columns), while 
others are available in mimeographed special re- 
ports and memorandums. 


Chapter i of the Report outlines the origin 
and plan of the Public Library Inquiry, and the 
succeeding ten chapters embody detailed ac- 
counts of its labors, beginning, in chapter ii, 
with an exhaustive study of “Library Faith and 
Objectives.”” A search through public library 
history for vestiges of the American librarian’s 
traditional conception of his mission yielded 
little beyond a general belief in the “‘ameliora- 
tive functions of books and libraries.’’ No men- 
tion is made of Melvil Dewey’s celebrated slo- 
gan, “The Best Reading, for the Greatest Num- 
ber, at the Least Cost,” framed for the ALA in 
1876, although this was about the first articulate 
statement of its early aspirations achieved by 
our singularly inarticulate craft, and for a good 
half-century remained the most popular expres- 
sion of its professional faith. Progress toward a 
more realistic concept of functions was brought 
about, at first slowly, after World War I, when 
the Carnegie Corporation published W. S. 
Learned’s The American Public Library and the 
Diffusion of Knowledge and gave strong support 
to the rising movement for adult education, 
with which the public libraries promptly sought 
to associate themselves. Within the last ten 
years three ALA committee reports: Post-war 
Standards for Public Libraries, A National Plan 
for Public Library Service, and Four Year Goals, 
have served even more to direct library thinking 
toward concrete policies and programs. These 
ALA réports, together with the surviving lore 
of former days, were combined into a statement 
which was submitted for comment and criti- 
cism, first to the ALA conference in 1948 and 
thereafter to a group of 110 representative li- 
brarians, with a view to its adoption as a code 
of generally agreed-upon current library ob- 
jectives. 

Of the group of 110 to whom the objectives 
were submitted, 80 per cent responded with 
measurable approval, though not without sun- 
dry reservations and signs of dissent. One point 
of dissent was on the expansion of library serv- 
ices to include group activities, such as lectures, 
forums, and similar programs. Others took ex 
ception to library participation in adult educa- 
tion activities beyond the natural library func 
tions of providing the requisite materials and 
expert guidance in their use. Several favored the 
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simple phrase ‘‘to make books useful to people” 
as a wholly adequate statement of library ob- 
jectives; there were some who rejected the en- 
tire code as “inaccurate and misleading,”’ while 
at least a dozen declared that the objectives 
were wrong and impractical if they did not in- 
clude provision of ‘twhat the public wants.”’ 
“Here then,” says the Report, “is a minority 
which freely admits that many books and much 
reading are without virtue, but that, neverthe 
less, the public librarian’s task is to supply 
books, good and bad, for all comers.’ Whether 
this is altogether a fair and temperate statement 
might be questioned. 

Considerable dissent to 
registered on the place and meaning of recrea- 
tion in public library services, which, the direc- 
tor observes, ‘has been a ticklish term in li- 
brary discussions,’ and which is interpreted as 
meaning ‘what is re-creative,”’ with current 
fiction falling within that strict construction. 
As a whole, however, the vocal minority did not 
affect the general consensus in approval of the 
objectives as formulated and reduced to out- 
ward and visible form in the General Report, 
where they appear on pages 16—19q—unfortu- 
nately too long for quotation in a review. If they 
seem a rather stern catalog of the librarian’s 
whole duty, let it be borne in mind that they 
embody his own belief in his goals and functions 
as revealed through the Inquiry’s researches 
and accepted in his behali—though not with- 
by a representative 


seems have been 


out a spice of protest 
group of his colleagues. One final point to be 
mentioned is the disrespectful opinion, ex 
pressed by several, of statements of objectives 
in general, as being paper pronouncements 
which, like political platforms, are useful for 
window dressing but soon fade out in the light 
of the day’s work. * According to our observa- 
tion of other social institutions in the United 
States,” adds the director, “equal candor on 
the part of their membership would reveal a 
similar dichotomy between manifestoes adopted 
in convention assembled and the specific goals 
actually aimed at on the job.” The test of pub- 
lic library objectives is, therefore, whether and 
to what extent they can and do serve as guide 
lines for public library programs. The following 
eight of the remaining nine chapters are de- 
voted to this question, the answer to which is 
sought by the director in a keen and searching 
analysis of the several special studies carried on 
by his staff associates ot the present-day public 


library in its constituent elements. Since the 
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factual findings in these reports are familiar 
enough to librarians, our comments may be 
advantageously limited to a rapid glance at the 
conclusions and recommendations 
therefrom, which are for the most part interest 
ing, sometimes obvious, and occasionally sur 
prising. 

Chapter iii deals with the “Business of Com 
munication,” i.e., ““mass communication: the 
machinery by which words, sounds, and images 


deduced 


flow ...to hosts of unseen readers and audi 
ences.”’ The appropriate role and function of 
the public library is considered “in the midst of 
the bewildering abundance and cheapness” of 
materials of all kinds—books, magazines, pic 
tures, films, music, records—all recognized li 
brary materials. It is pointed out that the 
library, in line with its stated objectives, might 
well abandon or largely curtail “competition” 
the field of 
amusement, entertainment, or escape (three 
words that do not occur in the objectives). Inci 
dentally, in the nonbook fields, librarians have 
from the start excluded materials of mere enter 


with the commercial concerns in 


tainment value from their collections of music 
and films; and, when it comes to books, they 
have followed the same policy more generally, 
perhaps, than our scrutineers realize —with con 
sequent circulation losses that no librarian views 
with too much alarm. Libraries are meanwhile 
urged to concentrate on the “natural library au 
dience”’ led by interest, will, and the capacity to 
learn, by providing the kinds and quality ot 
service that the commercial agencies, motivated 
by considerations of profit and quick turnover, 
are not equipped to give and not interested in 


giving. Four functions are named as “un 
formed tasks’’ appropriate for libraries to as 
sume. They may strike the reader not as un 
performed tasks but as a fair description of the 
essential operations now carried on in most | 
braries with more or less proficiency. On the 
basis of the librarians’ own evaluation, these 
tasks are summarized as “assembling and or 
ganizing educational materials; guidance and 
stimulation in their use; serving as centers of 
reliable information; freedom of 
sides of controversial questions; 
an opportunity to improve their capacity for 
appreciation and production in cultural fields.” 
“Library Units and Structure” are consid 
ered in chapter iv. All types of libraries are 
studied, public and county libraries in four sta 
tistical groups showing the deficiencies of library 
coverage due to local limitations. The present 


access on all 
giving people 
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n of localized and unrelated units is re 


patter! 
ferred to as only one way of organizing such a 
public service, and the suggestion is made of a 
“sharply different concept, in which individual 
public libraries did not own their books and 
other materials, but served as depositories for 
changing collections, each library being a part 
of a community, regional, state, or even na 
tional pool of materials and the librarians in 
each unit serving as centers of information, ref- 
erence, and procurement by loan.’ But the 
obstacles to such consolidations are not over- 
looked 
“the United States has a multitude of li- 
braries but falls 


far short of providing the people everywhere 


The chapter ends with the conclusion 
that 
no library system. It 


equal access to the means of learning through 
the reading of books.” ‘The Post Office and the 
telephone companies are cited, not as models for 
library reorganization, but as examples of eft 
cient nation-wide 
authority 

Chapte rv, o@ 


services under single central 


“Library Materials,’ points 
to similar inadequacies in the provision and dis 
tribution of public library resources which are 
said to be to a large extent determined by the 
concept of library functions held by the librari 
an and library board. This surprising assertion 
is, however, duly modified by another, in the 
same paragraph, that materials are also directly 
dependent upon the size of the library and its 
uudget, which seems a fairer statement of the 
facts. The data on which this chapter is based 
were chiefly assembled through the dubious de 
vice of checking prepared lists of titles, which re 
flect, on the one hand, the viewpoints of the 
list-makers and, on the other, that of the har 
assed librarians charged with the checking of 

Among the findings from this proce 
s recorded that two-thirds of American 
libraries, i.e., those serving populations 
r 7,000 with budgets under $4,000, make 
s attempt to build collections of popu 


the lists 
dure it 


public 


no seriou 
(presumably 
But 
st libraries averaged 82 per cent 
best fiction check 

down to rr per cent of the rest 


lar but reliable ‘reference books” 
ww nonfiction of permanent value) 
n the small 
of the sellers on the 


twelve 


} ’ Pere © 
list and from § 


of the titles, similar computations yielding pro 


gressively better showings among higher-income 
librari The 
that, in the small libraries, book selection comes 


close to competition with commercial book dis 


conclusion is therefore reached 


tribution in its emphasis on current and ephen 


eral publicat Ions 


Chapter vi deals with “Library Services.”’ 
The trend toward subject departments, special 
collections, and staff specialists is noted with ap 
proval, and high praise is given to services to 
children and young people as the “classic suc- 
cess of the public library.” ‘The rise of the school 
‘ibrary and the various schemes for combining 
it with the juvenile department of the public 
library are discussed, with the conclusion that, 


because of administrative complications, the 
two will probably remain separate. ‘To all the 
foregoing we may all agree without reservation 
But to the suggestion that such ‘‘co-operative” 
services as interlibrary loans, microfilming, pho- 
tostatting, etc. should be widely expanded for 
the benefit of the smaller libraries, the “large 
librarian will be inclined to file an emphatic ex- 
ception so long as they are to be conducted on 


” 


the present basis of free, one-sided, mail-order 
deliveries at the expense of his own patrons and 
taxpayers. ‘The above suggestion is, however, it 
line with the Inquiry’s steadfastly maintained 
thesis that, through a “network of related col- 
lections,” the nation’s library materials should 
be made fully ay 
any part of it. Adult education 
some length, but it is found that most libraries 


ailable to serious students in 


is discussed at 


in the higher brackets, without becoming gen 
eral agencies of adult education, do their part 
in stimulating, guiding, and even initiating 
such activities by furnishing materials and es 
sential skilled services 

Chapter vii, on “Library Government and 
Politics,” describes different types of library 
government. Library boards are found to stem 
from the days of the proprictary and association 
libraries, when boards were actual trustees for 
the membership which supported the library 
But with the rise of the tax-supported public li 
brary and of professional librarianship, the 
board function has gradually become less defi 
nite, except in general policy formulation. Con 
siderable attention is given to “pressure poli 
tics’’ and other forms of intervention, by board 
members or outsiders, with the 
which the Inquiry investigators seem to have 
been unduly impressed. But it is correctly added 
that there ‘“‘seems to be little overt, acknowl 


edged censorship and few cases of persistent, 


prey ale nce of 


regular exercise of pressure in the selection of 
new books.” The conclusions of the chapter add 
up to the statement that the general atmosphere 
of library government is one of ‘“‘personal and 
professional integrity” and that the ‘‘official cli 


mate of librarians tends to be liberal.” 
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Under “Library Financial Support,” in chap- 
ter viii, the relative insignificance of library ex- 
penditures is pointed out as the probable ex- 
planation, in part, of the “traditionally low 
temperature of library politics.” An increase of 
zo per cent in national library expenditures is 
indicated as the necessary minimum for logical 
library development in the next ten years. 
State and federal aid and other possibilities for 
supplementing local tax support are discussed; 
also the increase of rental fees to a paying basis, 
charging for research services, and, in small 
towns, selling new books to the public. 

‘The Inquiry study of “Library Operations,” 
reported in chapter ix, was principally con- 
cerned with devising practicable means to en- 
courage public library participation in intensive 
self-measurement and analysis. The study was 
conducted by a firm of management consultants 
under the direction of Watson O’D. Pierce and 
is described in detail in his book ‘Work Meas- 
urement in Public Libraries,” one of the In- 
quiry publications, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 

Chapter x, on “Library Personnel and Train- 
* opens with the question, “What is a pro- 
fession?” defines professional at- 
tributes, and proceeds to inquire to what extent 
librarianship is a profession by that definition. 
‘The tentative conclusion is recorded that li- 
brarians “are not at present clearly defined or 
fully organized as a profession.” After extended 
consideration of personal and professional char- 
acteristics, economic status, training and edu- 
cation, the chapter ends with the conclusive 
statement that “the evidence indicates that li- 
brarians have a long distance to go to gain full 
status and recognition as a profession. But the 
evidence indicates, also, that they are on the 
way.” The chapter ineludes many interesting 
and suggestive comments on library training 
and on the evolution of library schools, from 
Dewey’s pioneer “trade school” to the epoch- 
making Williamson Report and its conse- 
quences and, beyond, to the present status of 
higher education for librarians. 

Chapter xi, under the title “The Direction of 
Development,” sums up the Inquiry findings 
and conclusions and suggests some concrete pos- 
sibilities for library development in the next 
decade—a prudent time limitation in a swiftly 
changing world. Since these conclusions have 
already been dealt with in this review, it is pro- 
posed to venture a restatement in the briefest 
terms of which this reviewer is capable. 


ne 
inp, 


essential 
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All things considered, the Inquiry finds that 
the American public library is doing well 
enough the things that it is doing and offers no 
criticism of present-day methods of library 
operation—an attitude maintained throughout 
and in strict conformity to the Inquiry’s plan 
and purpose. 

But it is also found that the public library, it 
accordance with its acknowledged objectives, 
has since its beginnings professed to be an edu- 
cational institution—more specifically, an in- 
strument of informal, out-of-school, and, hence, 
particularly adult, education—and that it is 
high time for the library to accept the responsi- 
bilities inherent in that function and to de- 
vote its resources and activities mainly, if not 
wholly, to its tasks now unperformed in that 
wide domain. 

‘The second of the two majer propositions 
into which the Inquiry conclusions may be 
roughly grouped is that the public library now 
comprises a multitude of independent, unre- 
lated units, most of them too small for effective 
service even to their own small constituencies; 
that all the libraries together leave vast areas 
totally unserved; and that, as a prerequisite to 
the full development of public library service to 
all the people everywhere, a large measure of 
co-operation, with some system of central co- 
hesion or control, must be established, under 
which the larger libraries, on an official and 
practical ‘basis, will extend their facilities to 
their smaller neighbors through regional sys 
tems, book pools, central reference services, and 
other forms of combination. 

These two proposit ions seem to cover the es- 
sential points of the Inquiry coriclusions. ‘That 
they are not unattainable as goals in a long 
range program will be granted. It will also oc 
cur to the thoughtful reader that they are not 
essentially new and that, in some part at least, 
they have already been attained or approxi 
mated, although they have nowhere been fully 
achieved. 

The Public Library Inquiry was an impres- 
sive undertaking, well planned and exceedingls 
well carried out. And the General Report is a 
stimulating and often a challenging document 
The question now is: What will be done with it 
and about it? If its main result is merely an 
other set of books for the “library science” shelf, 
it will fall far short of its purpose and will fail 
to justify the heavy expenditures of time and 
thought, labor and funds, incurred in its produc- 
tion. The ALA, which sponsored it, is now con 
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fronted with the definite obligation to bring it 
to the attention of American librarianship as a 
whole and to individual librarians everywhere, 
through organized discussion groups and con- 
ferences at all levels, national and local, for 
study, criticism, and the forraulation of sound 
and authoritative opinion. This will be a large 
order and will again take time and thought, 
labor and money. But nothing short of this will 
suffice to obtain full value from the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry, the most exhaustive and com 
prehensive survey of the public library from the 
external viewpoint of the intelligent observer 
thus far undertaken. 

C. B. RopEN 
Chicago 


The Libraries of London: Seventeen Lectures De- 
livered at the University School of Librarian- 
ship in A pril, 1948. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by RaymMonp Irwin. London: Library 
\ssociation, 1949. 138. 6d. 

The difference between this slim volume of 
lectures edited by Raymond Irwin and the 
monumental work of R. A. Rye that is famil- 
iarly known by the same title is that the former 
is a librarian’s book while the latter was pre- 
pared for use, in the main, by students. It is not 
to be wondered at that, in picking up Irwin’s 
book, one should automatically consider it criti- 
cally in terms of what has already been made 
known by Rye; had the title been different, the 
connection would not” have been so obvious. 
Rye and Irwin are two books on the same sub- 
ject, but the second one complements rather 
than supplements the first. 

It will be remembered that Rye’s Students’ 
Guide to the Libraries of London, \ast issued in 
1928, with its seventy pages of historical intro- 
duction, seventy on the collections of the British 
Museum, four times that number on the con- 
tents of the other 660 libraries, and an index of 
one hundred and twenty pages, is a book, albeit 
now somewhat dated, that cannot be valued too 
highly for its own particular purpose. Indeed, 
even without revision, it is still the guide to the 
libraries of London. 

While the contents of Irwin’s book, on the 
other hand, are made up of lectures given at a 
vacation course held at the University of Lon- 
don School of Librarianship, and a reading of 
each contribution shows that the various lec- 
turers were apparently “briefed” by Irwin as to 
the broad content of their particular contribu- 
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tion, it is clear that several writers had Rye’s 
Guide in mind when they were preparing their 
papers. 

During the last twenty vears much has hap- 
pened to British libraries, and to the libraries of 
London in particular. In spite of the fact that a 
war has come and gone, leaving in its wake the 
usual trail of havoc and destruction, it is still 
true, as it was in Rye’s day, that London is the 
most important library center in the world. The 
British Museum, the London Library, the 
Guildhall Library, the Science Museum Library, 
the Public Records Office—all these, together 
with others that have an equal right to world- 
wide repute, strongly buttressed by the two 
great libraries of Bodley and Cambridge Univer 
sity that are only fifty miles away, are the foun- 
dation for this claim. With the unknown mil 
lions of books and manuscripts on their shelves 
these libraries are known by all, and, from every 
corner of the world, students coming to the 
United Kingdom in the course of their studies 
turn ultimately to one or another for help in 
their work. 

Raymond Irwin, in his Introduction, sup 
ports London’s claim and, having selected a 
number of the more important libraries or 
groups of libraries, has asked their librarians to 
describe to his students something of their his 
tory, function, and aims 

It is perhaps unavoidable that the lectures 
should be unequal in their content, and the 


chapters vary considerably in length, generally, 


though not always, in relation to the library's 
position in the hierarchy. Some lecturers have 
laid emphasis upon the growth of the collections 
in their charge, others have discussed the techni 
cal matters arising from day-to-day administra 
tion; some lecturers have discussed one facet of 
their library’s progress, and others have dealt 
faithfully with the many problems with which 
they are faced. This, then, is the weakness of the 
book. One can never be certain of finding, ex 
cept in the most general of terms, the same type 
of information about any particular library. 

In the chapter on the British Museum, for ex- 
ample, we learn little of its history and its col 
lections, both of which are elaborately described 
by Rye, but we are told a great deal about its 
internal administration. We are given the proce- 
dure followed when a reader asks for his books, 
we are introduced to the great catalog, the Gen- 
eral Author Catalogue, that now numbers about 
1,500 volumes, to the catalogers and their meth 
ods, and to the “Incorporator,”’ an official whose 
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task it is to indicate the correct place in each 
volume of the catalog for the new entries to be 
inserted. In fact, here, in miniature, we have 
recorded something of the present-day routine 
that makes the British Museum the great li- 
brary that it is. 

The same, too, can be said of Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson’s lecture on the Public Record Office 
and its work. His famous Manual of Archive Ad 
ministration is presented in another light, in 
compact but ably detailed sections on the his- 
tory of the Public Records, their composition, 
listing, packing, printing, production, and 
checking. We learn that the governing factor of 
the collection in his charge is its bulk and that it 
is increasing at a much greater rate than for- 
merly. It is surprising to learn, too, that the 
documents number many millions and that the 
process of their proper organization, begun the 
better part of a thousand years after the writing 
of the first, may well never be completed 

Other chapters, however, leave the reader 
with a feeling that some may have been pre 
pared for a lay rather than a professional au 
dience. Certainly, a description of each library's 
content and administration is presented, but 
only in isolated instances is there any elabora- 
tion of administrative difficulties and peculiari 
ties, those big or little problems that provide the 
basis for the time-exhausting discussions in 
which librarians are wont to delight! Mr. G 
Woledge illustrates this point clearly in a pass- 
ing reference in his chapter on the library of the 
British School of Political and Economic Sci 
ence, when he remarks that the Snead book con 
veyor installed there has now been discarded. 
In the vears before the war, this particular con 


veyor was one of the sights of the London librar- 


ies and was a recognized “textbook” item. Since 
the movement of books from one point to an 
other in any large library is a matter of general 
concern, it might have been useful if some of the 
reasons that led to the discontinuance of the 
conveyor as a method of book propulsion could 
have been given. 

Uneven this book, in parts, may be; uninter 
esting, it most assuredly is not. It is a book to be 
read and enjoyed for its own sake. In the past, 
such descriptive books have rarely been written 
by the librarians concerned, and, inevitably, in 
the preparation of such books errors of fact or 
omission may be detected. Here, however, we 
have readability and authority. Raymond Ir- 
win’s able introduction to a galaxy of famous li 
brarians discoursing on the libraries over which 
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they reign or with which they are associated 
earns for Libraries of London its place in the 


permanent literature on British libraries 


\. SHAW WRIGHT 
Croydon Public Libraries 
Croydon, England 


The H.W. Wilson Company: Half a Century of 
Bibliographic Publishing. By JouN LAWLER. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1950. Pp. 207. $3.00 
I once heard a librarian remark that every 

thing one could possibly want to know, short of 

an infallible key to happiness, was somewhere 
in a library and, more often than not, in many 
libraries. ‘The trick, he continued, was to find it. 

No experienced librarian can deny the large 
measure of truth in this generalization. How 
often have all of us looked over the thirty or 
forty volumes of the publications of a learned 
society —unanalyzed, unrepresented in the 
Readers’ Guide or the International Index, and 
without a comprehensive index of their own 
and wondered how, except by pure chance, we 
were to tap the very substantial body of in- 
formation they contained? How often have we 
surveyed long newspaper files and stood frus 
trated at our inability to produce the sought-for 
data that we knew they contained? How often 
have we hunted in vain for the simple elusive 
fact, hidden perhaps in dozens of books for lack 
of the index or catalog card that would bring it 
to light? 

But how much worse the situation would be 
if H. W. Wilson had not devoted the last fifty 
years to producing such basic and 
bibliographical tools as the Cumulative Book In 
dex, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
the Book Review Digest, the Agricultural Index, 
the Union List of Serials, and two dozen others, 


reference 


to say nothing of hundreds of special publica 
tions of inestimable value to library workers. It 
is the availability of these works, too often 
taken for granted, that emphasizes the lack of 
similar tools in the fields which they do not coy 
er, or on the peripheries to which they cannot 
be expected to reach 

The H.W. Wilson Company is the story of an 
extraordinary publishing house. In it John Law- 
ler traces Mr. Wilson's tife from his boyhood in 
New England, through his student days at Be 
loit and the University of Minnesota, his career 
as a bookseller in Minneapolis, to his first ven- 
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tures into bibliographical publishing. ‘Then the 
emphasis shifts to the company itseli—to its 
expansion in Minneapolis, its transfer to White 
Plains and then to New York City, and the 
eventual attainment of its present status as the 
leading publishing house in its specialized field. 
Ihe book is a skilful blend of bibliography, 
company history, aad technical exposition and 
should be read by all—and their number must 
be large—who have marveled at the industry, 
attention to detail, and regard for accuracy that 
the Wilson publications exemplify. 

PAUL M. ANGLE 
Chicago Historical Society 


The Travelogue Storybook of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: A Caroline Hewins Lecture. By Vir 
GINIA HAVILAND. Boston: Horn Book, Inc., 
1950. Pp. x +70. $2.25. 

This slim but attractive book is the second in 
the series of published lectures on nineteenth- 
century children’s literature sponsored by the 
New England Library Association. Like its 
predecessor, Alice M. Jordan’s From Rollo to 
Tom Sawyer, Miss Haviland’s study is an in- 
teresting excursion into certain children’s books, 

makes some attempt to relate them to 

social and literary history. 
Phe whole matter of popular taste in reading 
has only just begun to be seriously considered 
by American critics and historians, but the sig- 


ne 
tle, 


nificant section of juvenile writing has been 
almost completely neglected so far. This omis- 
sion has left students of American life and let- 
ters ignorant of the ways in which readers pro- 
gressed down one clear road from, say, Horatio 
Alger to Elbert Hubbard. It is not Miss Havi- 
land’s purpose to trace such movement, but 
she does, in five introductory pages, suggestively 
sketch the in which certain children’s 
books “grow out of the times.” Her subject is 
the series of fictionized travels of American 
children to foreign lands, and she indicates that 


Ways 


the vogue of such tales is related to the general 
culture of the period in which they appeared 
These writings flourished when steamships and 
railways began to make remote lands more ac- 
cessible, when trail-breaking explorers were 
swiftly and profitably followed by merchants 
and missionaries, when Americans flocked to 
Europe bent on using dollars to buy culture and 
station in the form of ornamental bric-a-brac 
for houses built of borrowed architectural styles. 


In this milieu, “authors of juvenile books, 
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urged on by editors and a receptive public, be- 
gan to turn out travel stories.” ‘The formula of 
such writers, Miss Haviland points out, “was 
to send a party of young people off on familiar 
or little-known paths of travel and to make a 
story out of their adventures.” Although the 
beginnings of the type are discerned as far back 
as 1827 in the Tales of Peter Parley about Amer- 
ica, the genre flourished most successfully from 
the seventies through the nineties. The charac- 
ters range in age from Jacob Abbott’s twelve- 
year-old,”aptly named Rollo Holiday, to Eliza- 
beth Williams Champney’s alumnae of Vassar 
College. The form ranges from the day-by-day 
factual accounts of Abbott to the complex fan- 
tasy of Mrs. Champney’s Flossie ‘Tangleskein, 
who “in a series of magical transformations 
lived successively the lives of children of four 
continents before her spell was broken.”’ The 
information ranges from the simplest facts 
about geography and foreign vocabulary to the 
erudition of Charles Asbury Stephens’ Knock- 
about Club books which set its youths to study 
ing glacial action, commercial law, and the 


“progress of the Indo-European race and its 


philology.” 

Miss Haviland describes ten series simply 
and sympathetically, although without much 
analysis. A reader of her text might notice, for 
example, that these children’s books were often 
marked by a chauvinism which 
seemed to teach benevolent tolerance rather 
than real understanding of the Turks, whom 
they called “singular,” or the Italians, who are 
declared to be “‘weak.”’ According to one of the 
authors, the significance of Europe is that it is 
the land from which America’s ancestors came 
To such matters Miss Haviland pays no atten 
tion; her interest is more nostalgic than critical. 
Although her study opens with a relation of 
the books to the social and cultural atmosphere 
in which they flourished, it dwindles into anti- 
quarianism and the vaguely sanctimonious 
statements that these series “had one intent in 
common—to create with sympathy and knowl- 
edge a one-world feeling. From them the chal- 
lenge descends to us. How near are we to finding 
one world in our books for children?” ‘This pretty 
rhetorical question undoubtedly made a grace- 
ful ending for her lecture, but it hardly seems 
tough enough for good literary or social history. 


concealed 


James D. Hart 
University of California 
Berkele y 
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“Index of Printers, Publishers and Booksellers 
in A, W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A 
Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in 
England, Scotland and Ireland and of English 
Books Printed Abroad, 1475-1640.”" By PAUL 
G. Morrison. Charlottesville, Va.: Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1950. Pp. ii+82. $3.50. (Lithoprinted.) 
Pollard and Redgrave, in their Short-Title 

Catalogue (1926), give after each title a brief 
imprint of the book listed: the place (if other 
than London), printer, publisher, bookseller, 
and date of publication. The names of the pub- 
lishers or booksellers seldom give bibliographers 
trouble. Usually they are on the title-pages, or 
they are not listed by STC; occasionally, these 
names are expanded from initials or supplied 
from addresses on the title-pages; rarely do they 
come from entries in the Hall Book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. 

‘The printers, however, present more prob- 
lems. A printer’s name in an STC entry may 
represent a name on the title-page, expanded 
initials, a valid deduction by a competent bibli- 
ographer from printers’ marks, title-page bor- 
ders, damaged ornaments or other good data, or 
a guess by an owner or bookseller based on some 
fancied resemblance of some detail of the book 
to that of another book which he has seen. 

The compilers of STC were quite conscious 
of the limitations of their Catalogue. In the Pref- 
ace they warn us that “from the mixed charac- 
ter of its sources, it is a dangerous work for any- 
one to handle lazily, that is, without verifica- 
tion” (p. vii). 

‘The indexer, who is curator of rare books in 
the University of Chicago Library, has adhered 
to the principle “to index is not to revise,” al- 
though, he adds, ‘‘it-is sometimes an effort to 
remember this dictum.”’ He has retained the 
ascriptions to printers found in STC, even 
though his index reveals how untenable some 
of these are. For example, William Jaggard, who 
died in 1623, is credited with a book printed in 
1630. A glance at STC shows that only the ini- 
tials of the printer appear on the title-page, and 
another glance, at Morrison’s “Index,”’ shows 
that these are the initials of William Jones, who 
was printing in 1630. From this may be drawn 
an obvious lesson: To get all the references to a 
printer that STC can give you, look up all ref- 
erences of pertinent data under all printers 
with the same initials as those of that printer. 

With few exceptions, Morrison has main- 
tained high literal accuracy in his “Index.” 
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Bibliographers of early English books will find 
it useful. This reviewer remembers how well he 
could have used it twenty years ago! 


EpwWINn ELiott WILLOUGHBY 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


“Catalogue of Union Periodicals,” Vol. 1: “Sci 
ence and Technology. Supplement.”” Edited 
by Percy Freer. Pretoria: South African 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, 1949. Pp. xvi+522. (Lithoprinted.) 


If anything could seem more pointless (and 
more presumptuous) than a “review” of a union 
list of serials, it would be a review of a supple- 
ment to a union list of serials; vet there are rea- 
sons justifying this distinction, such as it is, for 
the supplement to Volume I of the Catalogue of 
Union Periodicals. Going far beyond the usual 
concept of a supplement, the present volume is 
in many ways a substitute or a replacement for 
the basic work, for (except for the titles for 
which no amendments were required) all ma- 
terial in the original work has been reworked 
and included in this supplement; in addition, 
the editor—by accepting suggestions of critics 
and users of the earlier volume—has made sim- 
plifications and improvements, so that it is 
perhaps legitimate to regard the supplement, 
rather than the 1943 edition, as the finest ex- 
pression of his views. 

What these views are should be familiar to 
readers of the Library Quarterly, for it was in 
the issue for October, 1934, that Mr. Freer out- 
lined his principles.‘ Briefly, they call for entry 
of titles under headings adapted from the sig- 
nificant catchwords in title or subtitle, express- 


ing (in approximate order of significance as de- 
termining main entry) subject (“Botany”’ for 
the American Journal of Botany), personal name 


(“Franklin Institute’ for the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute), distinctive word (‘‘Hilgar- 
dia”’ for Hilgardia: A Journal of Agricultural 
Science), or issuing body (‘‘Institutes” for the 
Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Insti- 
tute). For titles qualifying for entry under more 
headings than one, brief added entries—under 
lined in such a way as to serve as cross-refer 
ences to main entries—appear under secondary 
headings. (The editor deserves congratulation 


* Percy Freer, “The Compilation of Union Lists 
of Serial Publications according to the ‘H.C.F.’ 
of Titles,” Library Quarterly, 1V (1934), 610-23. 
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for his decision to substitute, in this supple 
ment, title references of this sort for the clumsy 
references made in the basic volume from head 
ing to heading. ‘This change—perhaps the great- 
est single technical improvement in the later 
is undoubtedly one reason why the 
only slightly over half the 


volume 
supplement, with 
number of main entries of the basic volume but 
nearly half again as many references, is almost 
exactly as large as the earlier volume.) Not 
withstanding the comparatively international 
character of scientific publication, subdivision 
under heading—even under “Universities,” 
“Institutes,” and ‘“Laboratories’’—is by lan- 
guage rather than nationality: the Japanese 
Journal of Experimental Medicine is entered 
under *‘Medicine—English.” 

Catchword entry, as the editor would be 
probably the first to admit, is not new in itself, 
except perhaps for the practice of entering titles 
in different languages under headings adapted 
from cognate terms. It has the virtue of substi- 
tuting a significant arrangement of titles for the 
admittedly arbitrary one brought about by 
mere alphabetization. By 
single heading not merely Metal Progress and 
Metal Industry but the Zeitschrift fiir Metall- 
kunde and the Journal of the Institute of Metals, 
the list gives the user a view of a subject liter- 


presenting under a 


ature, saves him the annoyance of having to re 
cover a full title in exact form before checking 
the statement of holdings,? and spares him the 
labor of reading through pages of entries begin- 
ning ‘Journal... ,’’ “Magazine... ,”’ ‘“‘Zeit- 
schrift...,”’ and “Zentralblatt... .”’ The ref- 
erence worker equipped with an exact title, on 
the other hand, will be exasperated by finding 
publications of the Franklin Institute and the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute entered under the 


proper names (with a reference for the second, 


but not the first, under ‘“‘Institutes—English”’) 
but those of the Victoria Institute, the Auck- 
land Institute and Museum, and the Institutum 


2 A feature of this book is the noting of the ab- 
breviated forms used for titles in A World List of 
Scientific Periodicals Published in the Years 1900 
1933 (2d ed.; London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1934); thus, under “‘Verlos 
kunde,” one finds, aiter the title of the Neder- 
landsch tijdschrift voor verloskunde en gynaecologie, 
the underlined abbreviation “Ned. Tijdschr. Ver- 
losk.”” No references are made from the abbreviated 
titles; but since the catchwords chosen for headings 
are usually discernible in the abbreviations, Mr 
Freer’s list is a help to a reader attempting to identi- 
fy a title from its abbreviation. 


Divi ‘Thomae of Cincinnati all entered under 
“Institutes-—-English.”’ The same problem oc- 
curs in the editing of other reference tools, and 
the experience of lexicographers and encyclo 
pedists has led them to favor either strictly al- 
phabetical arrangement of entries or (to supple- 
ment a classed or a subject grouping) a good 
alphabetical index. Many readers, finding no 
such index in this volume, will almost surels 
conclude that the editor, in his attempt to break 
away from the alphabetical arrangement of 
titles, has devised something almost equally 
rigid and certainly much less widely under 
stood. 

What gives the present book its special in- 
terest and certainly its striking peculiarities is 
the determined effort to wring from each title 
the maximuin in subject interest. While dis- 
claiming any intention of engaging in subject 
cataloging,’ the editor reveals by his motto 
(“The Subject Is the Thing’) and by the dedi- 
cation of his 1943 volume‘ his conviction that, 
in actual fact, his catchword entries serve the 
purpose of multiplying the subject approaches 
to single titles and offsetting the dispersion of 
related materials under separate headings (de- 
rived from different catchwords expressing the 
same concept or related concepts), so that the 
volume as a whole may become a co-ordinated 
list of serials by subject, enabling the reader not 
merely to locate specific volumes but to trace 
the serial literature of a subject as held in the 
contributing libraries. 

It is one thing to enter a title under a heading 
readily derived from a significant word in title 
or subtitle, with references or reference en- 
tries under corresponding headings derived from 
other significant words in title or subtitle and 
to assume that, by doing so, one has represent- 
ed, with reasonable accuracy, the subject con- 
tent of the journal;$ it is something very differ- 


3 Library Quarterly, IV, 614; passage quoted on 
page ix of the Introduction to the basic volume 
(1943) 

4Page iii: “To the editors and publishers of 
Biological Abstracts, Chemisch weekblad, Farming in 
South Africa, Geographical Journal, M atematicheskii 
sbornik, and to all others who express the main sub- 
ject content of a periodical in the first word of its 
title.” 


Ss Volume IT, to be devoted to “The Humanities” 
(see p. xviof the Introduction to the “Supplement”’), 
will presumably show what the editor’s scheme can 
do with such unpromising titles as Atlantic Monthly, 
Nation, New Republic, and Partisan Review. 
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ent to commit one’s self by subject references to 
such a heading from terms not in title or sub- 
title and even from ‘“‘synonyms”’ in other lan 
guages. The reference “Science--German. See 
under: Wissenschaft” amounts to an indication 
that the entries under “Wissenschaft” are ap- 
entry under 
nowhere in 


propriate for “Science’’; since 


“Science” appears their titles or 
their subtitles and, hence, would never occur to 
anyone consulting the list for these specific 
serials, the purpose of such a reference must be 
to provide the subject approach from a heading 
chosen arbitrarily by the editor. The linguistic 
bias is patent: Why not also ‘‘Wissenschaft 

Englisch. Siche: Science’?? The See also ref 
“synonymous” subject 
omitted in the 


erences connecting 
headings in the main volume 
“Supplement”’—are open to a similar objection: 
“Birds. See also: Ornithology” and “Ornithol- 
ogy. See Birds’”’—with no titles or sub- 


titles to justify them 


also: 
are gratuitous expres- 
the editor. Such subject references, 


sions of 
whatever their value for correlating entries dis- 
persed under synonymous headings (a function 
more appropriate wing than to the ar- 
a union list of holdings), merely 
the 


to catal 
rangement of 
emphasize the unsatisfactory nature of 
catchword as the basis for subject entry.’ 
The price paid by the editor for the useful 
ness of his arrangement appears in the numer 
ous examples, throughout the book, of the haz 
®In his article (Library IV, 613) Mr. 
Freer recommended entry under the English heading 
with a reference from the vernacular: “Wetenschap 


Quarterly 


See Science.”’ Such a rule, while correcting the dis 
persive effect of strict catchword entry, leaves the 
editor open to the charge of subject cataloging with 


his own headings 
Even harder to defend=—since it does not co 
is the ty pe of See refer 
ut “reluctantly” 
“Snakes. See 


ordinate separate entries 
ence included in the basic volume 
omitted from the “Supplement” 
Phis particular reference was made for 
the single tith under 
fnexos das Memérias do Instituto de 
Secgao de 
Volume I, Fascicule 1 (eighty-eight pages), and is 
recorded as held by librarv. “‘Otiologia,” in 
terms of the system followed in this book, is the 
for this entry and 
should exclude any the reference from 
“Snakes” (the editor’s subject heading) is an out 
right expression of dissatisfaction with the catch 


Otiologia.” 
“Otiologia’’: the 
Butantan, 


ofiologia, which ceased publication with 


entered 


one 


only possible subject hea ing 


synonvm; 


word heading as a guide to content. Only his de 
votion to his system keeps him from making the 


entry under “Snakes.” 


ards of a complicated set of rules for entry. The 
Denkschriften of the 
senschaftliche Klasse of the 
Wissenschaften of Vienna are 
headi: 4 


Mathematisch-naturwis 
\kademie der 


entered, for ex 


ample, under the matics 
German,” which, it seems safe t ay, would 
never occur to anyone who had not thoroughly 
mastered the rules for this book. A reference ap 
pears under “Wissenschaft,” and 


i 
Academies”; but me 


eral note 
is made under “*Nature—German” 


here is a gen 
under » relerence 
whe re one 
appears for the corresponding publications of 
the Bayerische Akademie der Wissenscha 

or under “Wien” ne is made 
under ‘“‘Denkschriften,”” the likely to 
occur to anyone verifving a reference in a scien 
tific journal. In the same way the Denkschriftes 
Philosophisch-historische 
German, 


~ and, of course, me 


vord Vers 


Klas S mee 
* but no 
The His 
tortsches Jahrbuch issued by the Goerres-Gesell 
zur der Wissenschaften im 
katholischen Deutschland is under 
“Wissenschaft” with a reference entry under 
*Goerres-”’ but not a scratch under “History 

(Both these last two titles 


seem surprising in a list presumably devoted to 


for the 
entered under “Philosophy 
reference is made under “‘fListory 
4) 


tege 


schaft 


entered 


the speciic subi ct 


science and technology; one is tempted to at 


tribute the inclusions, as well as the choice of 


headings, to an overmechanical application of 
terms. An entry appears [under “War’’] for the 
Background Studies published by the 
these | 


Wear 


Smithsonian Institution; are included 
only because of the unmistakably “scientific” 


publications coming from the same source 


Clearly, one serious disadvantage of Mr 
is the 


ences required. The Communications 


Freer’s svstem of entrv number of refer 


from the 
Kamerlingh Onnes Laboratory of the Untversity 
of Leyden the note 
Library of Congress 
being chiefly in English, with 

tributions in French or German—are 
under “‘Laboratories——Dutch”’; ref 
* “Universi 
and “On 


American 


articles (according to the 


] ’ 
on. the catalog card) 


occasional con- 
given 
main entry 
erences are made under “Levden, 
Dutch,” “Kar 
nes.”” Could the 
Union List of 
ment, so extravagant a use of space? Not only 


ties verlingh Onnes,’ 
compilers of the 
Serials consider, even for a mo- 


are the references overabundant for a union list; 
lhe publi 


} 
th 


nS in Cie 


they seem sometimes overclaborate. 
cation Jndustrial-Economic Condttt 
United States: Bulletin (issued by tl 
Industrial Board), entered 
the heading “Industry—English,” has a refer 


Conference under 
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States (Non-Oth 
inces, one should per 

at the discovery of in 
tmerican Journal of Hygien: 
versity) is entered under 
ith reference entries 
kins,” and “Universi 

mn Journal of Math 
iversity) is entered 
* with reference 


‘Johns,”’ “Uni 


rlish,’ 
and 

] + 
cullaritiecs, 
is justifiable 


mos r 


the 
eral to the « 


and calls for litth 


onve!l 
Serials 
very evidence of skill and 
job of editing and pron ! 
oduced from t 

“Suppl 
basic 

ugh has been said 


to Cast some 


as the 


s book for 
s but fair to point out that 
ible features are matters perhaps 
1 the basic plan as of lack 


\nd the impressive 


annoving to use 


quick reference. It 
many questions 
uch of errors 


wtsom 


ot experience 
t remains that, by his emphasis upon subject 


itionships 
itor 


Mr 


other nonalphabetical afiin 
produced a list 
} 


to pr k up and 
RoBERT W. WapswortH 


has union 


read. 


with an 
VILA 


Ptas. 130 


JosE Pascua 
Maria Serral 

| Seminario de Quimica, 

lona, Spain.) 

ron her experience as a 


published a broad, dif 
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ferentiated, and quite comprehensive bibliog 
raphy of chemical publications to help the stu- 
dent and professional worker in the field keep 
abreast of the continually increasing literature 
The first of the fourteen sections is a sixty- 

page list of chemical books in different lan 
guages, grouped first according to subject mat 
ter. Each group is then arranged alphabetically 
by author, with a list of pul 


following. Brief comments 


lishers’ addresses 
on many of the ref 
ified list of periodicals 


erence volumes and a clas 


constitute sections 2 and 3. Section 4 contains 
suggestions for a Cat 
ing and keeping data, and 


chemi al Lhe 


table (sec. 6) listing specific volumes published 


breviations for man journals 
in each year from 1850 through 1044 Is unique 
\bbreviat! | 


most commonly used in the Eng 
lish and German chen 


ons 
lical literature are given 
in’ section 8; references for locating similar in 
formation in French and Italian appear in se¢ 
is followed bv a sixty-six page ic 


tion 
vords most commonly used in chemi 
Of somewhat local valuc 


is the 
catalog of holdings of chemical journals in the 
libraries of Ba 


dustrial collaborators and a combined author 


cal literature 


reelona. Advertisements of the in 


and subject index complete the volume 

\s a Spanish counterpart of Crane and Pat 
Guide to the Literature of Chemistry, 
Mellon’s Chemical Publications, or Soule’s Li 


Chemist, this volume should 


ters yn’s 


brary Guide for th 
prove a useful tool for the Spanish chemist 


Marrie M. ‘TrpPpet 
Chemistry Library 


University of Chicago 


Russkie biograficheskie i biohthliograficheskie 
slovari: annotirovannyi ukazatel. By 1. M 
KAUFMAN. Moscow: Gosudarstvennaia Or 
dena Lenina Biblioteka SSSR imeni V. I 
1950. Pp. 332 


Lenina 

rhis annotated guide to Russian biographi 
cal and biobibliographical dictionaries ft 

its more 
ture of the 
ment ts classified 


han seven hundred entries a full pic 
wealth of such material. The arrange 
\fter the general works follow 
those dealing broadly with the learned or scien- 
tific professions, including the great academies 
and the universities, 
Then, a 


on bibliographers, librarians, publishers, 


with an arrangement by 
cities section on writers is followed by 


one 
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and printers. There are also sections on physi 
cians, engineers, and practitioners of the fine 
arts, as well as one of twenty pages devoted to 
works of the regions and republics. Four pages 
are devoted to material on pseudonyms. Dic 
tionaries of portraits take a good twenty pages, 
and a detailed index by names concludes the 
volume. This work should help in the use of col 
lections that are rich in Russian materials, and 
it should be of considerable value elsewhere in 
making an adequate selection of the basic Rus 
sian biographical dictionaries. 


James B. CHitps 
Library of Congress 


American Documentation, Vol. 1, No. 1, winter 
(January), 1950. Edited by VERNON D. 
TATE. (Published quarterly by the Ameri 
can Documentation Institute.) Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, 1710 
N Street N.W., 1950. Pp. 58. Annual sub- 
scription rate, $5.00; single copy, $1.50. 
This is a revival of the Journal of Documen- 

tary Reproduction (which flourished from 1938 to 

1943 and then lapsed as a wartime casualty), 

but with important differences. Sponsorship has 

been transferred from the American Library As- 
sociation to the American Documentation In 
stitute, and the scope has been broadened from 

a primary interest in photographic, mechanical, 

and other techniques to the whole field of docu- 

mentation in its broadest aspects. If future is- 
sues live up to the promise of the first number, 
success is assured. There can be no doubt as to 
the need for such an organ. [ts format an 
typography are attractive, the editorship ts 
admirable, and the contents are varied and sub- 
stantial. The current issue contains, for example, 
a broad survey of the whole subject of documen- 
tation in the United States by Jesse H. Shera 
and Margaret E. Egan; a timely discussion of 
the problems of the publication of the results of 
original research in the face of rapidly rising 
printing costs by Henry M. Silver; a biblio- 
graphical report by the ADI Committee on the 

Organization of Knowledge; and a statement of 

proposed standards for the reproduction of 

newspapers on microfilm which stems from a 

committee of the Association of Research Li- 

braries 


CHARLES W. Davip 


University of Pennsylvania Libraries 
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The Library Chronicle, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (Bi- 
centennial Issue Published in Memory of 
the Founding of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library, 1750). Issued by the FrrENps 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LI- 
BRARY. Philadelphia, 1950. Pp. 8o. 

Joining the growing parade of Judtlaumsaus 
gaben, this issue offers a medley of articles which 
place it partly in the group of Festschriften con- 
taining scholarly tribute and partly with those 
presenting accounts of periods or aspects of in- 
stitutions. Two of the first three articles com- 
prising the historical part, ““The Early Years of 
the University Library” and “‘Sine quibus non: 
The University of Pennsylvania Librarians,” 
are brief accounts of the collections and the 
people who sought to make the resources useful 

From the early Academy days to the turn 
of the eighteenth century, students and faculty 
in the schools of English, Mathematics, and 
Philosophy were inadequately supplied with 
books. In contrast, Latin and Greek classics 
and some textbooks were available. For supple 
mentary reading and for recreational literature 
the students were expected to depend on sub- 
scription lbraries, notably the Library Com- 
pany. Various efforts to raise money in England 
and in the West Indies brought meager return 
for the library. Even gifts of books came in 
uncertain dribbles, the notable exception being 
the hundred volumes presented by Louis XVI 

Nor 
more fortunate. Relegated as a part-time job to 
the faculty from 1750 to 1831, the direction of 
the library became a duty of the provost until 
1872, then again a part-time concern of a facults 
member in the departments of Mathematics, 
Latin, and Social Science, until finally, in 1884, 
it was intrusted to a full-time librarian. Though 
it may have benefited from association with 
high administrative offices, it suffered from lack 
of continuous and undivided attention. One 
hundred and twenty-five vears after its found 
ing it had fewer volumes than many of the li 
braries organized after the middle of the nine 
teenth century. Since the 1880's it has grown to 
well over a_ million Whatever the 
cause, the library has fared better at least in its 
latter days. 

Hoping to make the college a center of cul- 
tural! life in America, the first provost, William 
Smith, encouraged his students to creative ac 


was the administration of the library 


volumes. 


tivity and inaugurated a series of “Dialogues 
and Odes,” to be presented at commencement 
exercises. Some ten of these, dating from 1761 to 
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1790, have been located and are described in 
T. R. Adams’ article, “The Commencement Di- 
alogues and Odes of the College of Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

One of the provocative articles in the series 
is -R. Hirsch’s “The Future of Research Li 
braries,”’ in which he traces the effect on librar- 
ies of technological changes vet expresses belief 
in persistence of fundamentals underlying li- 


long as large numbers of 


brarianship: “‘As 
readers exist, books and magazines (printed or 
otherwise repre duced) will be collected, stored, 
preserved, recorded and administered for the 


use of readers in libraries.”” Improvement in 
cataloging and classification and in service to 
readers will continue, yet this does not warrant 
exaggerated confidence in the mechanization of 
the library. Hope lies in the shaping of libraries 
by the “intelligent and independent librarian 
and his scholarly colleagues.” 

Among the nonhistorical articles of the anni- 
versary issue are a translation of Aimé Patri’s 
chronology from Paru on “Achievements, 1900 
Haviland’s “As Good almost Kill a 
Man” (on the Nazi banned books), Sanville’s 
“Thomas D’Urfey’s Love for Money,” and 
Elias’ “The Library’s Dreiser Collection.” Of 
the four articles, perhaps that on the Dreiser 
Collection is most pertinent. Whatever the 
present literary rating of Dreiser may be, he 
will continue to merit attention for his expres- 
sion of the period in which he lived. Containing 
letters to and from Dreiser, publishers’ con- 
tracts, legal documents, original manuscripts of 
almost all his major stories, novels, essays, and 
poems, beside many clippings, first editions, 
and translations of his work, it is a collection 
worthy of record in the annals of this great uni- 
versity library. 


1950,” 


WALTER HAUSDORFER 


Temple University Library 


Philadel phia 


“The International Exchange of Publications: 
A Report of Programs within the United 
States Government for Exchange with Latin 
America. Based upon a Survey Made for the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, under the Direc- 
tion of the Library of Congress.” By Lav- 
RENCE J. Kipp. Pp. 116. (Lithoprinted.) 


Whenever it becomes particularly apparent 
that peace, like modern wars, must be global, 
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governments and librarians become aware that 
the exchange of publications also must be global 
Interest in more widespread exchange and im 
proved coverage is manifest in UNESCO and 
has been demonstrated at such international] 
conferences as the Assemblv of Librarians of the 
Americas. On a national scale, in the United 
States, there is evidence of the growth of this 
interest in such meetings as the Princeton Con 

ference on International Cultural, Educational, 
and Scientific Exchanges, in the contemporary 
activity of the Department of State, the Library 
of Congress, the Army, the Congress, and other 
governmental offices, and in the work and rec 

ommendations of the United States Book Ex 

change and the ALA International Relations 
Board. 

The mysterious Interdepartmental Com 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Co-operation 
asked Mr. Kipp to produce a report, under the 
direction of the Library of Congress, on the 
governmental program of exchanges, in particu 
lar with other American governments, and on 
the governmental methods for facilitating ex 
change on the part of nongovernmental institu 
tions. He was to evaluate the statesmanship, as 
well as the practicality and execution, of such 
programs and to make recommendations 

Mr. Kipp has done so in a concise pamphlet 
Before italicizing his recommendations in the 
summary chapter, he has outlined the history 
of official exchanges, emphasized the new el 
ment in governmental exchange--that of cul 
tural relations——and described the machinery. 
He discusses the types of exchange material 
chiefly official documents —and studies the ditti- 
culti¢s involved in extending official programs 
to research centers other than federal libraries, 
and in enlarging such programs to include com 
mercial and institutional publications and li 
brary duplicates. 

Librarians of research libraries, in and out of 
government, will be especially interested in Mr. 
Kipp’s report and, particularly, in the follow 
ing of his recommendations: 

The United States Book Exchange, through 
contract, should be utilized by the government 
for stimulating exchange, and a United States 
Exchange Office should not be established. 

The Department of State should extend its 
procurement services to nongovernmental li 
braries after such libraries present to the De 
partment a joint and co-ordinated acquisitions 
policy. 

The Library of Congress and the Depart 
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ance in the use of British publications 

Other foreign governments 
Austria, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy 
Soviet Russia, with the 
varying in relation to the importance of each. 
The Latin-American China, Ja 
pan, and the Near and Middle East are groupe: 
together in one short chapter. The material on 
them is limited, with a very few 
bibliographies or to reference sources, matt 
English, which 
governments and/or on their publications 


included 


fulness of mat 


governments, 
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exceptions, t 


contain information on 
official publications of their governn 
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ANNE M. Boyp 
University of Illinois 


Library School 


United States Government Publications. By 
ANNE Morris Boyp. 3d ed. Revised by RAE 
ELIZABETH Rips. New York: H. W. Wilson 


Co » 1940 Pp. Xx +6 7 S6 co 
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fo treat this problem comprehensively is be- 
vond the scope of the present book, and to one 
not intimately connected with the acquisition 
and distribution of this “processed’’ material 
the magnitude of the problem may not be ap- 
parent; but, in view of the seeming permanence 
of this method of publication, a more adequate 
statement than that found in the chapter on 
“Printing and Distribution”? would be welcome. 

Regardless, though, of how government 
publications are produced and later acquired 
by libraries, let us hope that there will always be 
among us those, of the stature of Miss Boyd and 
the competence and energy of Miss Rips, who 
are able to provide the kind of boon to librarians 
and library users which they have given in this 
third edition of United States Government Publi- 
cations. 

HOMER HALVORSON 

Johns Hopkins University Library 
Baltimore 


Catalog of United States Census Publications, 
1790-1945. Prepared by Henry J. DuBEs 
TER. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1950. (Issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Reference De- 


partment of the Library of Congress.) Pp. 
X+ 320. $1.50 


In 1938 Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, chief of the 
Division of Vital Statistics, then in the Bureau 
of the Census, conceived the idea of establishing 
within the bureau a definitive collection of the 
Census publications of the United States and 
later, if practicable, those of other countries of 
the world. Further consideration of the prob 
lem, however, convinced Dunn that such an 
undertaking would be more effective if it were 
carried out jointly with the Library of Congress, 
and thus a series of discussions followed with 
Mr. MacLeish and James B. Childs, then chief 
of the Documents Division of the Library. At 
the same time Dunn had communicated with 
other research workers in the field of population 
and demography and had enlisted their co-op- 
eration and support. In 1939 the Eighth Ameri 
can Scientific Congress passed a resolution in- 
dorsing, “‘through the Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Institute, the creation of a special census unit 
in the Library of Congress of the United States 
and that it urge the governments of this West- 
ern Hemisphere to cooperate in this enterprise.” 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1940 the Cen- 
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sus Library Project was established under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Documents 
Division of the Library of Congress. The proj 
ect was supported by aid from the Bureau of the 
Census, the Library of Congress, and the Car 
negie Corporation. An advisory committee to 
the Library of Congress on the project was a] 
pointed, consisting of Luther H. Evans, Library 
of Congress; Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the 
Census; Stuart A. Rice, Inter-American Statis 
tical Institute; Richard O. Lang, American 
Statistical Association; Frank W. Notestein, 
Office of Population Research, Princeton Uni 
versity; and Frank Lorimer, Population Assoc 
ation of America. At the deliberations of the 
committee, Dr. Dunn and Dr. Irene ‘Taeuber 
usually represented Dr. Hauser and Dr. Note- 
stein, respectively. The present reviewer was 
appointed director of the project on September 
15, 1940. As far as the writer knows, this inaug- 
urated the first major attempt at voluntary bib- 
liographical co-operation and co-ordination 
within the federal government. 

The task that confronted the committee- 
that of defining the objectives of the project 
was not easy. Certain members, including the 
newly appointed director, had very definite and 
inflexible opinions as to what should be under- 
taken. Others felt less strongly about the nature 
of the work to be performed but insisted that 
early publication of some sort was essential to 
the vitality of the project. One or two were 
completely apathetic. The problem was further 
complicated by the disorganization and chaos 
then characteristic of the Library of Congress, 
which was at that time undergoing a complete 
administrative reorganization. But, re-exam 
ined from the perspective of a decade, the re- 
viewer has come to regard this experience dis- 
passionately as one of the most valuable of his 
professional career. From it he learned that bib 
liographical co-ordination is not easily achieved, 
that much pulling and hauling is necessary be 
fore a practicable program can be developed, 
that scholars who have achieved eminence for 
distinguished research in their subject fields 
seldom think in bibliographic terms, and that 
often such scholars do not even comprehend the 
basic problems and principles of bibliographic 
organization. 

Eventually a fourfold program that seemed 
reasonably satisfactory to all concerned was de- 
veloped for the project: (1) co-operation in the 
completion of the collections of the Library of 
Congress 1n the fields of census and vital statis- 
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tics for all countries, but especially for the 
United States; (2) the compilation of analytical 
bibliographies to facilitate the use of the collec- 
tions; (3) the provision of reference and consul- 
tant services in the population field; and 
(4) the execution of such special studies as 
should be deemed advisable by the sponsoring 
agencies. 

By the time of the resignation of the director 
in November, 1941, to Join the agency that was 
later to become the Office of Strategic Services, 
some slight progress had been made on the first 
and second objectives by attempting to as- 
semble a comprehensive checklist of United 
States Census publications and by beginning an 
annotated bibliography of the census publica- 
tions of the Latin-American countries. The res- 
ignation of the director resulted in the abolition 
of the committee system of administration, 
which had proved too unwieldy and cumber- 
some, and, more important, the appointment of 
[rene B. Taeuber, editor of Population Index, as 
the second director of the project. In 1943 Dr. 
laeuber published General Censuses and Vital 
Statistics tn the Americas, issued jointly by the 
Bureau of the Census and the Library of Con- 
rress, a compilation that this reviewer still re- 


> 


gards as one of the finest examples of scholar- 


ship in bibliographical research. Certain mimeo- 
graphed checklists of European publications fol- 
lowed, but the volume under review represents 
the second major publication to come from the 
project and is, in effect, the realization of the 
first objective set forth by the original pro- 


moters of the undertaking. 

This Catalog of United States Census Publica- 
lions, 1790-1945 attempts to bring together 
under one cover a comprehensive listing of all 
materials issued by the Bureau of the Census 
and its predecessor offices, from the first decen- 
nial census report of 1790 to those publications 
released by the close of the calendar year 1945. 
The Catalog is divided into two parts, the first 
including all publications issued in connection 
with the successive decennial censuses, the 
second being bureau publications released as a 
result of its other statistical activities. Titles 
are grouped in the first part chronologically by 
census, and in the second primarily by major 
subject, i.e., population, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, etc., and then chronologically within each 
section or its subdivisions. Both final reports 
and preliminary or advance bulletins have been 
listed. Though the purpose of the Catalog was 
to provide comprehensive coverage, expediency 
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dictated the omission of certain types of ephem 
eral and administrative materials, such as in 
structions to enumerators, memoranda on ad 
ministrative procedures, coding of schedules 
tabulation of results, etc. December 31, 1945, 
has been chosen as the terminal date because 
bureau publications from January 1, 1946, are 
recorded in full in the annual issue of the Cata 
log and Subject Guide of Census Publications is 
sued by the Bureau of the Census. The com 
piler, Henry J. Dubester, now chief of the Cen 
sus Library Project, learned his census bibliog 
raphy under the direction of Dr. Taeuber when 
he was a staff member of the project during the 
period of her incumbency 

The purpose of the Catalog is not only to 
serve as a guide and reference manual to United 
States Census publications but also to record 
the historical development of the Census publ 
cation pattern. Even a superficial examination 
of the second part of the compilation reveals the 
expanding importance of the Census Bureau as 
a statistical fact-finding agency. ‘The bureau is 
our nearest approach to the organization used 
in most other countries in which all national 
statistical operations are assembled in a central 
office rather than being dispersed, as in the 
United States, among the several governmental 
agencies. 

Phis Catalog is a thorough and careful job, 
lacks the 
Taeuber’s 


competently done. To say that it 
scholarship that characterized Dr 
Censuses and Vital Statistics in the 
not an implicit criticism, as the latter work was 


Americas is 


unusually thorough in its treatment of the his 
torical development: of census and statistical 
operations in the Western Hemisphere. Du 
bester’s compilation should be extremely useful 
to reference librarians in the daily performance 
of their tasks and to librarians generally in 
checking their collections of census materials 
lo the reviewer, however, it and its companion 
volume are even more important for what they 
represent than for what they are. When other 
publishing agencies co-operate with library 
agencies to produce scholarly and complete 
bibliographic coverage of their own fields, gov- 
ernment documents will no longer be the frus 
trating maze they now are. Here, indeed, is a 
pattern of co-ordinated bibliographic activity 
that deserves far wider emulation than it has 
yet received. 

J. H. SHera 
Graduate Library School 

University of Chicago 
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Magazines for School Libraries. By LAURA 
KATHERINE MARTIN. Rev. ed. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. Pp. 196. $2.75 
Librarians and teachers have come to rely so 
comfortably on Miss Martin’s book on maga 
zines for school libraries that a delay in a prom 
sed revised edition is considered a major calam- 
ity 
This new edition is not a radical departure 
from the 1946 one in size, content, format, or 
general The 
been retained, with slight Variations in some in 
stances. Miss Martin’s mature judgment, wide 
experience, and careful workmanship focus on 
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cals in the children’s room of the public library 
Helpful suggestions are included for advising 
parents who wish to subscribe to a magazine for 
a particular child. The key words are “whole 
some, entertaining, and authentt character 
building without moralizing or preaching.’ 

Phe lengthy discussion of the comic is re 
tained, quite appropriately so, since educator 
generally are constantly aware that the problem 
is still present. A realistic approach is urged, and 
attention is directed to the thought that ‘the 
day for policy and action has arrived.” 

Iwo articles, the “Amar Study’? and. the 
“Madison Report,” are shortened to mere 
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Ihe third part of the book is composed of 
several appendixes, the first of which is an ex- 
tensive Bibliography, brought up to date with 
twenty-four new entries. Other divisions of the 
appendixes have been retained from the former 
edition. 
come the retention of the accounts of the four 
iy 


The serious user of the book will wel 


ligh-school class projects on thagazines 

As stated above, there are no radical depar 
Fea 
tures that have been retained are still basically 


In the 1950 from the 1946 edition 


tures 


sound, and new items have been added to bring 
the volume up to date so that it may further 
serve as a reliable guide for anvone who threads 
the maze of the new periodicals or of periodicals 
that have had changes in editorial policies. Miss 
Martin’s hope to meet the needs of the average 
public school library has been amply realized 

Mate GRAYE HUNT 


Department of Librarianship 
Western Michiean College of Education 


Irmy: The Army Library Service 
ond World War. By JOHN JAMIESON 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1950 


in the Se 


Pp. xiv+ 335 
Yes, more than 225 million books for the 
\rmy! Here is the story of that gigantic under 
taking of providing reading materials for the 


$4.5¢ 


largest American army ever put in the field. For 
the first too, 
(Army-supported library service was made avail- 
able during World War II 
recommendations of the War Library Service, a 
volunteer civilian 
the American Library Association during World 
War I. Between the wars the Army Library 
Service declined, and only through the hercule- 


time, an Army-sponsored and 


It was based on the 


organization established by 


an efforts of the civilian library consultants, 
Carl H. Milam and Luther L. Dickerson, was 
new life breathed into the almost expired pro 
gram in 1940. From this rebirth a sturdy infant 
grew into mature adulthood in a six-year period 
and continues equally effective today. 

In his study of the Army Library Service, 
John Jamieson leaves little to be desired. He 
has recorded the antecedents, the Army pro 
gram itself, and the detailed developments at 
home and overseas. He has also covered such 
important events as the “Victory Book Cam- 
paign,” the methods of distribution and supply, 
the peculiar kinds of materials prepared, and the 
censorship problems in connection with the 
Soldier Voting Law. 
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Parts of the book, such as the chapter on the 
armed services editions, had appeared previous 
ly ina condensed version. Still, it is good to have 
that particular development presented here in 
relation to the over-all library program. ‘The 
“Council Books,” were called 
they were a project of the Council on Books in 
Wartime), the 
achievement of the Army Library Service dur 
ing World War II. This miracle of book pro 


duction over a three-year period saw 


as they (since 


proved to be 


outstanding 
] 
i 


1,322 titles 
printed and “a total of 122,951,031 volumes de 
livered to the Army and Navy at an average 
cost to the government of 6.00 cents per vol 
ume.” 

Another outstanding contribution described 
” With 


its lightweight paper, “pony” size, reading mat 


in detail is the “Overseas Magazine Set 


ter with advertising omitted, and wide variety 
of titles, this set was an instant success: “Eight 
million were dispatched in 1943; 
03,000,000 IN 1044; 143, 
61,000,000 in 1946.” 


In order to make these magazine 


magazines 


000,000 If I945,; 


sets and 
armed ble to 
overseas troops, the packaged material was ad 
dressed and mailed directly, through the Army 
Postal Service, to each unit of 150 men and each 
hospital ward of 50 beds. ‘The author also pro 
vides considerable information on Army supply 


services editions readily access 


procedures and channels in his discussion of 
these activities. The twenty-three | 
“Notes” at the end of the book will prove of 
great benefit to scholars in the communications 
field. 

Jamieson was ideally suited for the responsi 
bility of preparing this volume. While assigned 
to the top level of Army Library Service plan 
ning, he had prepared an account of the war 
time work of the Army Library Service to serve 
as source material for the Historical Division 
of the Army General Staff. The Carnegie Cor 
poration, realizing the importance of the histori 


ages ol 


cal record, then made a grant to the American 
Library Association to enable Jamieson to un 
dertake the writing, for popular consumption, 
of the complete story of the Army Library Serv 
ice during World War II 


correspondence, and reports vielded little con 


Because office records, 
crete information, the author chose to base 
the history largely on interviews and corre 
spondence. His “‘sources’”’ were approximately 
250 persons, mostly Army librarians, library 
oflicers, and Special Services officers. He admits 
that this may lend the book a certain bias and 
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“tends to minimize the activities they failed to 
undertake, the posts and whole areas where no 
real attempt was made to provide library serv- 
ice.” To offset this bias, Jamieson interviewed 
or corresponded with men who served in the 
principal areas in which American soldiers were 
stationed during the war. These letters and in- 
terviews, together with accounts of the author’s 
extensive field visits, give the whole work its 
authenticity and make it a fascinating tale for 
all who are interested in library service. 

The book is a gratifying record of an impor- 
tant historical development in American library 
service. John Jamieson has brought into play 
events, activities, and professional personali- 
ties, so that the reader may place the Army Li- 
brary Service in proper perspective and judge 
its true significance. 

IrvING LIEBERMAN 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Library Assistance to Readers. By RoBeErt L. 
CoLLison, with a Foreword by W. B. 
STEVENSON. London: Crosby Lockwood & 
Son, Ltd., 1950. Pp. xvi4+-112. 75s. 6d. 


The author, who is reference librarian in the 
city of Westminster, states in his Introduction 
that this book was written with the reader who 
knows little of libraries or their resources kept 
wellin mind. ‘The treatment is simple and direct. 
‘To the experienced librarian much of it is ele- 
mentary, but to a beginning librarian or stu 
dent this should prove an adequate text. It is a 
combination of “public relations” and “readers’ 
advisory work.” 

‘The contents are divided into three parts. 
Part | covers the physical arrangement of the 
library building and_ discusses this under such 
headings as “Notices and Signs,” “Lending 
Library,” “Reference Library,” “Displays,” 
and “Guides to Classification and Catalogues.”’ 
The author insists that signs be liberally 
sprinkled throughout the building and out- 
side as well, recommending the use of lamp- 
posts and prominent street corners on which to 
erect notices directing the public to the library. 
Clear guides confronting readers when they 
enter the building, signs directing them to the 
various departments, and the marking of all 
doors and entrances are strongly recommended. 

Similarly, clear and detailed directions show- 
ing the sections of each department, the classi- 
fication lavout, and guides to the use of the cata- 
log should be prominently displaved. Examples 


“ 
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of these and their use are given, and illustra 
tions show how effective they can be without 
destroying the appearance of the room. 

Part II discusses the use of publications in 
establishing good relationships with the library 
patron. The equipment necessary to good read 
ers’ advisory work is covered in some detail 
The necessity for a library handbook is also 
discussed and a model contents presented 

Part III, comprising nearly half the text, is 
given over to advisory work with readers. To 
the British librarian the work of the “‘Readers’ 
Adviser” has no bounds and includes many 
duties and activities handled by reference and 
subject departments in America. For example, 
advice on markets, displays of books, advice to 
new readers, book selection, and a host of other 
activities usually assigned to specialized depart- 
ments in American libraries are listed as impor- 
tant duties of readers’ advisers. The section on 
the reference department includes a general dis- 
cussion on answering questions, and much of it 
is so elementary as to be useful only to the be 
ginner. 

Something often overlooked in America is 
the use of library lectures. ‘These consist in 
peripatetic parades from department to depart 
ment, often when the library is closed. Each de 
partment has displays of outstanding material 
specially prepared for the tour and explained by 
the department head. This also involves intro- 
duction of the staff to the visitors and the use of 
library films and other special services not well 
known to the public. 

In conclusion, Mr. Collison says: ““The work 
of assisting the reader is largely a matter of com- 
mon sense coupled with a detailed and compre 
hensive knowledge of books and human affairs. 
Because it is as simple as this it is remarkable 
how often readers come away from their public 
libraries unsatisfied or even with wrong or out 
of-date information.” 

Probably designed to meet certain British 
examinations, this book is a useful tool to re 
mind all librarians of the many small and often 
not-too-obvious ways in which the library 
might be made more attractive, more accessible, 
and more easily comprehensible to the public. 
It is'practical in its treatment, and the illustra 
tions add to the value of the text by giving suit- 
able examples of points under discussion. 


EpGar S. ROBINSON 
Public Library 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
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‘The Bay City Public Library and School Li- 
braries.”” By RicHaRp JAMES HuRLEyY and 
CuiFForD B. WiGHTMAN. Ann Arbor: Ed- 
wards Letter Shop, 1949. Pp. 146. $2.00. 
(Mimeographed.) 


While conducting this survey, the two sur- 
veyors were employ ed full-time in their respec- 
tive and responsible positions. They visited the 
numerous libraries in the city several times; 
viewed activities, physical facilities, and ar- 
rangeiments; examined book collections; talked 
with trustees and librarians; and accumulated 
considerable data on the spot. They then went 
back to their desks, weighed the evidence, 
checked data against the usual measuring tools 
tor book collections, financial support, person- 
nel, public services, etc. The result is a survey 
containing much good sense and many useful 
Suggestions for improvements in the administra- 
tion and operation of the complex library serv- 
ice of Bay City, Michigan. The writer believes 
that such surveys as this are more important for 
the subjective judgments of the competent sur- 
veyors than for the mechanical applications of 
standards so often indulged in (from necessity, 
t would appear) by surveyors. Such standards 
as are available are of value when applied to in- 
dicate extremes of performance and must be 
used with great caution. However, busy survey- 
ors are obliged to use convenient, if inadequate, 
standards (the best and only ones we have) in 
order to make their report appear ‘‘scientific” 
Anyone and 
reads well could turn out a survey using present 


and authoritative. who counts 
quantitative standards as measuring instru- 
ments. The meat of such surveys is most usually 
found in the subjective aspects of the report 
rather than in the part where objective and 
quantitative measuring tools are used 

Many aspects of libraries which are meas- 
ured—book collections, circulation, registration, 
support—are largely determined by and stem 
from the activities of persons who cannot be 
measured quite so objectively or confidently as 
other and less important factors. ‘Thus, in a very 
real sense, surveyors measure objectively what 
is determined subjectively. While survevs are 
instituted for numerous reasons, a frequent one 
involves a head librarian who should be politely, 
but firmly, removed. A survey often prepares 
the way for this unpleasant task; a librarian is 
hard put to it to defend himself against expert 


opinion coming from the outside. The expert 
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(surveyor) usually performs the expected task, 
but, I am sure, with reluctance. Incidental to 
this primary purpose, operational matters are 
observed and related to standards and to the ac 

tivities or lack-thereof of the unfortunate li 

brarian. 

In this case, hay ypily , the persons creating the 
basic library problem ‘studied here are not | 
brarians but two groups of people who number 
several thousand and particularly their elected 
representatives: those who live on one side of a 
river and those who live on the other. It is good 
to know that the several librarians are relativels 
blameless. The basic problem is that this city of 
some forty-five thousand population has five h 
braries administered by three difierent boards: 
two public libraries under separate boards shar 
ing public funds and libraries in two high schools 
and one junior college under the school board 
As early as 19309, Carleton B. Joeckel advised 
unification of the two public libraries, including 
possibly the school libraries. Nothing happened 
I am sure Joeckel discussed other matters for 
improvement than just unification; but, as long 
as the basic problem of dispersal of funds and 
energy continued, resulting in unnecessary du 
plications in many areas of operation and ser\ 
ice, library service for the community would 
remain essentially unchanged. Of course, larger 
wasteful, would cor 


1 


appropriations, although 
rect the difficulty. Apparently it was thought 
that another survey would augment and but 
tress the 1930 survey and strengthen the hand 
of those currently favoring unification. ‘Thus the 
idea of unification 1s again reinforced by expert 
opinion. 

In summary, while this survey introduces no 
new survey techniques, the judgments and ob 
servations made by the surveyors will be inte1 
esting and helpful to public librarians. ‘The de 
velopment of the section on school library sery 
ice and relationship with the public library is 
well done and is studied in detail in a manner 
not usually encountered in surveys of this type 
Of course, the survey will serve the purpose for 
which it was authorized if unification of public 
library service in Bay City is achieved or if 
focusing community attention on library sery 
ices results in larger funds for operation 


WALTER H. KAISER 


Wayne County Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Buildings for Small Public Libraries.”” Pre- 

pared by Ernest I. MILLer for the A.L.A. 

COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE 

AND BUILDING PLANNING. Chicago: Ameri- 

can Library Association, 1950. Pp. 39. $1.25 

(Lithoprinted.) 

After a period of over ten vears the library 
world is provided with a new collection of 
sketches and floor plans of buildings for small 
public libraries and branches. War and short 
ages of material account for the lapse of time 
In fact, even now one wonders how Mr. Miller 
and his committee could find enough really new 
buildings to serve as up-to-date examples of 
small library and branch planning. Let it be 
said at once that their choice seems well bal 
anced and adequate 

No attempt is made to supplement other vol 
umes devoted to the “how” of building plan 
ung. The expressed object of presenting “a few 
| result of planning” Is effec 


x imples of the e 
e not only pictures 


tively lhere ar 
id floor plans but also comments on the special 


carried out 


features embodied in fourteen small public hi 
In addition, there are included 
nks, churches, stores, and 
irn remodeled for library ust 
The section on “A laptations”’ 
lesirability of assessing the potentialities of an 
existing building before trying to alter it. The 
have too many 


brary buildings 


even a Carriage 


stresses the 


fact that most private re nees 
interior walls in proportion to floor space rules 
On the other 


them out for successful remodeling 
hand, examples of other buildings which have 
proved to be good library building risks are 
shown. 

to comment 
on one adaptation included in the book—that of 
Lagrange Central Branch, Toledo, Ohio. While 
this remodeling was imgemtously worked out, the 


Chis reviewer feels it necessary 


union of a fireproof branch bank with several 
semi-fireproof single-story stores resulted in a 
substantially higher fire insurance rate 

\ concise but effective summary of trends in 
1 col 


modern design and in the use of light and color 


is included. ‘Trends toward lower ceilings, better 
lighting, and more adequate heating and me 
chanical ventilation are well described. The 
selective bibliography is good. 

It is hoped that this helpful material will aid 
librarians and trustees in more sensible plan 
ning—in copying the good features of modern 
plans or in adapting such features to local needs 


The 


jacketed building progress too drastically, but 


dearth of modern examples has strait- 


i 
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there is a good chance that Miller's book will cut 
the bonds of the strait jacket 


RUSSELL J. SCHUNK 


Library Division 
Minnesota Department of Education 


Hollywood Looks at Its Audience: A Report of 
Film Audience Research. By Leo A. HANDEI 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1oso 
Pp. xvil+ 240. $3.50. 


Mr. Handel’s book is a comprehensive intro 
ductory overview of the extant research in the 
field of the moving picture and of the major 
have 


techniques and devices that been usect 


While it reports almost nothing that has n 
7? 


ready been reported in the books ani 
available to students of the field, the 


position as audience research director f 


jor motion-picture company makes availa 


ran 
ble 
him some interesting data on commercial as well 
The book gathe rs 
nd brir gs 


to 


as noncommercial research 
, 


these findings into a single volume 


YyWeaAR 


together the broad con lusions concernin 
the several 


hy 


rcn 


nesses and strengths of resear 
techniques 

Handel makes no claim to evaluate in te 
of social utility the motivations or results o 
methods that he His interest is in th 
methodology methodology. To the not 
search humanist it is amusing to read his dead 


report on the “audience appeal index,” for 


rele 


alvzes. 


pan 
example, which can be used to guide the mov 
ing-picture distributor in methods for selling a 
} 


ie 


bill of very bad goods to the suckers before t 
word can get around. The loaded des ription Is 
all mine of course; Handel merely indicates the 
value of the research method in showing the dis 
tributor that “pictures with a low ip 
1 as fast as possible in the 


tudience 
peal 
subsequent runs to take fullest advantage of the 
publicity 


. can be release 


ng and 


company-controlled advertising a 
and to get as little interference as possible from 
unfavorable word-of-mouth publicity” (p. 70). 
While the general reader may wish for more 
normative criticisms, the objective reporting 
does permit the reader to make up his own mind 
about the use of controlled research which re 
sults in the perpetuation of certain dubious 
practices in film production, distribution, and 
exhibition 
The general librarian will probably be most 
nterested in the way that the researches re- 
iewed here support the picture he has already 
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obtained in his own field concerning the limited 
role played by book-reading in the lives of the 
; 


ew more figures to 
too, concerning the people who 


majority. He will receive a 
disturb him, 
make up his potential public. Thus 1,800 strati 
fied interviews with persons attending the 
movies on the average of at least once a month 
revealed that 82 per cent of the men and 60 per 
cent of the women had not read and did not 
know the story of June Evre; a representative 
sample of 7oo moviegoers revealed that 19 per 
cent of the men and 21 per cent of the women 
gave incorrect answers as to who Robert E. Lee 
was, or admitted that they did not know; and 
only 21 per cent of 27,000 mov legoers inter 
viewed reported the exercise of any real selec- 
tivity in their choice of a film to see, 51 per cent 
indicating that they had merely gone to see a 
ow, no matter what was playing, and 23 per 
cent indicating that, although they had elected 
to see the particular film, they would probably 
have gone to some movie anyway if the one s« 
lected had not been available. When it is recog 
nized that frequent attendance at the movies 
correlates with education and_ that 
samples taken from the movie-going population 
are likely to be biased on the side of the ‘‘com- 
munication elite’ who comprise the group who 
use the library, it can be seen that such findings 
are not without implications for the role that 
the library can or ought to play in the average 


highly 


community 
The major purpose of the book, however, is 
not to report new findings but to survey the 
methods of research which have been utilized by 
others. Neither the librarian nor the expert on 
communication will find it as useful as the be 
ginning student in communication research, for 
whom it will constitute a valuable piece of col 
lateral reading 
LESTER ASHEIM 
Graduate Library School 


U'nirersity of Chicago 


How To Secure Copyright: The Law of Literary 
Property. By RicHarp Wincor. (“Legal Al 


manac Series,’’ No. 21.) New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1ra50. Pp. 96. Cloth, $2.00; 


booklet 


in the ‘broadest possible 


SIX-page attempts a 
popular summary 
terms” of the law of literary property. The au 
thor’s concept of literary property is limited to 
works written for sale and published for profit, 
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and broad areas of the subject of literary prop 
erty are omitted. Among the fields slighted are 
unpublished letters, theses, manuscripts not 
offered for sale, and similar portions of the field 
of common-law literary property 

Of the book’s ninety-six pages, thirty-two 
are a reprinting of the Copyright Law of the 
United States, and four 
from the UNESCO Copyright Bulletin 

Of the approximately fifty pages of text r 


pages are re] rinted 


maining, eleven are devoted to a sketcl \ histor 
cal review of the evolution of copyright laws 
Common-law literary property is disposed of in 
about 350 words. A few of the provisions of the 
Copyright Act of the United 


cussed on pages 44-40, al d ps 


Stat 


gest the areas in which claims of unfai 


tition may be pressed in lieu of 


Copyright Act 


The right to | 


rivacy is sumn 
short paragraph, and the moral 
in a second paragraph 

This publication does not 
thing to knowledge about literary | 
information 


in any of the stand 


prov ides little, if any, 
ird bow 
ling 


avallabl 
subject or even from a careful rea 
Copyright Act 
RALPH R 
United States Department of Agriculture Library 
Washington, DA 


SHAW 


The Book of the Vol. VIII 


cago: Council of State Governments, 10> 


States: 1950-451, 


$7.50; with 1o51 supplement 
In recent vears the appearance of cach new 
edition of The Book of the States has been eager 


lv awaited by reference librarians who work 


the field of government and political science. As 
a standard reference tool containing up-to-date 
summaries of basic data about all phases of 
state government, it is a “‘must”’ purchase for 
research libraries in the field. 

In addition to providing extremely usable 
tables, statistical data, lists of state 
etc., The Book of the 


important articles on particular phases of state 


ore lals, 


States contains numerous 


government. As might be expected, the subjects 
usually reflect those 
which the states have been particularly con 


covered activities with 
cerned during the preceding biennial per od. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that one of the lead 
ing articles in this edition is on the subject of 
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constitutional revision. The author, W. Brooke 
Graves, of the Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, stresses the vital necessity of 
modernizing state governments and points to 
the gains that have been made in New Jersey 
and other states during the past few vears. 
Graves does not lose sight of the practical prob- 
lems involved, however, and he warns of the dif- 
ficulties involved in overcoming the inertia and 
indifference that too frequently obstruct prog- 
ress in this area of political activity. 

A more encouraging note is struck by other 
writers. Professor Hallie Farmer, of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, records the growth in the num- 
ber of research and bill-drafting agencies, me- 
chanical roll-call systems, and other devices to 
improve legislative Vashti Burr, 
deputy attorney-general of Pennsylvania, notes 
satisfying progress in the growth of interstate 
compacts across the country. An accompanying 
table lists an impressive group of compacts that 
have been put into effect in the fifteen-year span 
1934-40. James H. Allen, executive secretary, 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, contributes a review of recent progress 
made under the leadership of this highly impor- 
tant body. Pollution has been checked, and 
sound conservation practices are helping to pre- 


processes. 


serve the priceless land, water, and forest re- 
sources of the Delaware Basin. Similar accounts 
of the Potomac River Basin Commission and 
the Gulf States Marine Fisheries compact afford 
additional evidence of the value of the ‘ 
pact’ arrangement as an effective device for in- 
terstate co-operative management. One of the 


‘com- 


most interesting of these agreements is the 
compact covering probation and parole. Forty- 
five states have now ratified the agreement 
under which the actfvitits of former prisoners 
are controlled through this interstate agency. 
In a negative way the compact helps to insure 
the capture of fugitives from justice; on the 
other hand, the arrangement makes possible the 
transfer of a prisoner for purposes of rehabilita- 
tion to a more favorable atmosphere in another 
locality. 

An excellent Index and a first-rate Bibliogra 
phy prepared by Mrs. Lucile Keck, librarian of 
the Joint Reference Library, are not the least 
valuable features of this volume. Two paper- 
backed supplements to appear in 1951 will keep 
this edition up to date. 


Rocer H. McDonovuGu 
Vex 


Tersey State Library 
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ABC Almanac, 1950. New York: American 
Booksellers Association, Inc., 1950. Pp. 82. 
$1.00. 


Included in this attractive but otherwise 
ephemeral souvenir volume is a remarkably con- 
cise and accurate history of the American Book 
sellers Association (now in its fiftieth year) by 
John T. Winterich. As with all the bibliographi 
cal writings of this historian and essayist, charm 
and humor do not get in the way of facts. Nor 
are implications obscured or failures glossed 
over in an “official” history of an economic or- 
ganization. Winterich (assisted in research by 
Antoinette Lavoie) allows himself seven pages 
to sketch a background of book-trade organiza- 
tion in England and a summary of predecessor 
organizations local and national before develop 
ing the growth and activities, from November 
15, 1900, of the present American Booksellers 
Association. 

The price problem is properly the core of the 
remaining thirty pages of the précis. Beginning 
with the net-price rulings of the almost simul- 
taneously established American Publishers As 
sociation (itself disbanded in 1914 after an ad 
verse decision and high damages from the Su 
preme Court); through the growth of fair-trade 
acts—and suits; to the present continuing battle 
with the book clubs, Winterich is an attractive 
guide through a maze of personalities and proj- 
ects. Among his topics are the growth and de- 
cline of consolidated ordering and shipping serv- 
ices, the establishment of a standard (if rising) 
book rate in the parcel-post system, employee 
training courses, book-gift certificates, book and 
author luncheons, and other forms of institu- 
tional advertising. The most important current 
service feature of ABA is its Book Buyer's Hand 
hook, available only to members. It is only in dis- 
cussion of this valiant attempt to codify pub- 
lishing-house business that Winterich appears, 
at least to this working bookseller, to be unduly 
optimistic. Nonetheless, his conclusion that the 
American Booksellers Association ‘has become 
the basic public utility of the booktrade” is 
amply justified. 

Also included in the anniversary volume is a 
useful chronological catalog of the organiza 
tion’s officers, various lists of best sellers by 
Alice Payne Hackett, and an indexed pub 
lishers’ advertising section. Eight amusing old 
illustrations add to the interest of the book, 
which was designed by James Hendrickson, 
planned in part by Robert Banker, and docu 
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mented with the assistance of the editors of 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

SIDNEY KRAMER 
Washington, D.C. 


Adventures tt Africana. By D. H. VARLEY. Cape 
‘Town: University of Cape Town and South 
African Public Library, 1949. Pp. 46. 10s. 6d. 


“Africana” is a term familiar to book collec 
tors as signifying publications issued in South 
Africa, and publications by South Africans and 
about South Africa, irrespective of language or 
country of origin. In South Africa there are two 
official languages, English and Afrikaans (de- 
veloped from seventeenth-century Dutch), but 
a number of Bantu languages are also spoken 
by some seven million Africans (e.g., Zulu, 
Xhosa, Sotho). As there is a vigorous press in all 
these languages, Africana is polvlingual in 
character 

Books on South Africa go back to the dis 
covery of the Cape by the Portuguese at the end 
of the fifteenth century but became more pro- 
lific after the founding of the first white settle- 
ment at Cape Town in 1652. Every traveler 
from Europe or America to India and the East 
passed the Cape, which was in the nature of a 
halfway house for scurvy-stricken mariners. 
Many famous people have trodden the streets 
of Cape ‘Town on visits to South Africa: e.g., 
the Duke of Wellington, Robert Clive, Captain 
Cook, Princess Tallevrand, Charles Darwin, 
Anthony Trollope, Sir John Herschel, Baude 
laire, and Mark ‘Twain; and before them Sir 
Francis Drake and Camoens had recorded their 
impressions on passing the coast. The visit of 
Captain Semmes and his men of the Confederate 
raider ‘“‘Alabama”’ in 1864 is commemorated in 
the popular folksong, “There comes the Ala- 
bama.” 

Any Africana, therefore, 
fascinate the reader because of its varied facets 
and the many footprints left by famous men 
on these shores. Mr. Varley, who is the librarian 
of the South African Public Library in Cape 
lown, has aimed at arousing greater interest in 
the history of South Africa, social as well as 
literary and political. This book consists of 


study of must 


three extension lectures given by the author 
under the auspices of the University of Cape 
flown and entitled: “History as Adventure,” 
‘The Age of Whispers,” and ‘‘The Historian in 
the Parlour.” The interest of the 


whetted by many illustrations taken from books 


reader is 


of travel and description of the Cape scene 
through the centuries. Chiefly, however, the au 
thor aims at giving an account of the kind of 
books read at Cape Town from the earliest days, 
as mentioned in documents, letters, and other 
records that have been preserved. In this way 
he traces the slow growth cf a developing in 
telleciual life leading to the establishment of the 
printing press in Cape ‘Town in 1795 and, in due 
course, to the founding of the South African 
Library in 18:8, in which was incorporated an 
earlier library, bequeathed for public use by 
Joachim von Dessin in 1761. 

Varley expresses himself in a racy fashion 
knowledge to 
paint an intimate picture of the social life of 
South Africa throughout the last three cen 
turies. He has studied historic the 
domestic furniture at various periods, the de 


and draws on a wide fund of 


buildings, 


scriptions in the letters of visitors, diaries of 
Dutch and English settlers and officials, the il 
lustrations in books of travel, and even the kinds 
of books listed in deceased estates. ‘I hus an in 
sight is gained into what manner of people lived 
in South Africa and what they were thinking 
and doing, as well as reading, at different peri 
The author brings out clearly 
mopolitan character of those who contributed 


ods. the cos 
to the founding and building of modern South 
Africa. His frequent references to many publi 
cations of the last three centuries draws atten 
tion to the wealth of material available in the 
Africana field and to the richness of the colle 
tions of the South African Public Library 

It is a pleasure to handle a book with such 
excellent typography, illustrations, and layou 
as this one. It should interest many American 
scholarly libraries, as it is an excellent introduce 
of the making of South Africa 


tion to a study 
and serves, in a small compass, as a key to a 
large variety of material 

R.F IMMELMA> 
Library 


University of Cape Town 


De trefwoordencatalogus von de Bibliotheek der 
Technische Hogeschool te Delft. By F. Voocp 
Delft: Vrienden van den 
Hogeschool, 


Vereniging van 
} 
h 


Bibliotheek 


der Pechnische 
1948. Pp. 93 
It is refreshing to read this clear exposition 
by F. Voogd, the first author to have written a 
book on the use of subject headings in the 


Dutch language. He may rightly be considered 
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cases in which more than ot 
given to a book are relatively 
rare, much rarer than in this country. However 
in order to get the proper perspective on the 
subject approach to books, under- 
stand that in Delft (and probably eventually in 
the Netherlands as a whole) the subject-] 
catalog is clearly seen as supplementary to the 
classed catalog, because literature in wider fields 
throug! 


Furthermore, one 


subject heading is 


one must 


eading 


can be more easily traced the classed 


catalog. In other 
lating the terminology of an 


problem of trans 
at of 


where a 


words, the 
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a standard list does not exist in Delft, 
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them might be used as entries and would not be 
in the list or have any relation to it. The list 
does not have to be made in advance. It merely 
registers the decision of a cataloger not to use a 
certain name as an entry word (to borrow a 
phrase used effectively by Dr. Andrew Os 
born). It is interesting, in this connection, that 
the final version of the rule on subdivision in the 
ALA Rules, which appeared after my paper 
was sent to press, departs from all previous 
attempts to define major and minor subdivision 
and uses the concept of “distinctive” (1.e., suit- 
“When, however, the bureau or 
otiice does not have a distinctive name so that 


able) names: 


one of the same name might exist in another 
department, enter under the department with a 


ps 
reference from the bureau” (p. 131) 


Mr. Lubetzky makes much of the determina- 
tion of the entry for the Technical Information 
Pilot. Here I can only suppose that Mr. Lubetz- 
ky neglected to consider Appendix II of my ar- 
ticle, which points out that the choice between 
corporate, personal, or title entries is a matter of 
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policy and not of rules. In view of the fact that 
Mr. Lubetzky insists upon this distinction 
between policy and rules to castigate me in 
another place, we can most charitably suppose 
that he was careless rather than deliberate in 
overlooking Appendix Il. 

Finally, whether we can get along with three 
rules or whether we need five, six, seven, twenty, 
or more is not, I believe, a question of major 
import at this time. Rather, it should be re 
iterated that Mr. Lubetzky and I agree that, 
after twenty years of labor, the ALA has issued 
rules for entry which are unacceptable from 
the point of view of both the cataloger and the 
user of the catalog. This means that both the 
Library of Congress and the library profession 
as a whole have a public responsibility to 
remedy this situation as soon as possible 


MORTIMER ‘| AUBE 


Technical Information Service 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Washington, D.C. 
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